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LONDON: 
THE AYRTON LIGHT 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


At the top of the 
famous Clock Tower of 
the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster, is 
a bright light known as 
the Ayrton Light or 
Clock Tower Lantern. 
When the House of 
Commons is in session 
at sunset, the Speaker 
presses a switch near | 
his chair and the 
lantern lights up. It 
signals to Londoners 
that Parliament is at 
work, and it remains 
-burning, often far into 
the night, until the 
House adjourns. 
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India: Religion and the People 


by FRANCIS WATSON 


After enjoying an unpaid and indeterminate job in a small Indian State, Mr Watson travelled about 
India as chance or choice dictated, making personal discovery of its culture and never visiting a 
Westernized hotel until the war years imposed a very different life in the New Delhi Secretariat 


In February 1952 there was a solar eclipse: 
not a total one as seen from anywhere in 
India, but a sufficient occasion to bring an 
estimated million Hindu pilgrims from all 
parts of the country to the bathing festival 
(Somavanti Amavas) at Kurukshetra, a place 
both historic and sacred some eighty miles 
north of Delhi by the Grand Trunk Road. 
While conches brayed and the multitude 
shouted to preserve the divine sun from 
extinction, Indian scientists were observing 
the eclipse from several centres in the interests 
of astronomy, cosmic ray research and the 
organized studies of the International Scien- 
tific Radio Union. 

With contrasts like that in his mind—and 
he can meet them everywhere—the European 
visitor sometimes returns from India with 
strange conclusions about ‘progress’ and 
about ‘superstition’, but with no_ positive 
impression of the Indian contribution to 
religious experience and speculation which 
is almost universally respected. The pictur- 
esque contrasts, the seeming paradoxes, are 
the contrasts and paradoxes of Indian life, 
the ‘“‘diversity in unity” which is so familiar a 
phrase on Indian lips. The diversity is 
visible: diversity of dress and language and 
custom and status and diet; the mendicant 
and the millionaire, the ash-smeared ascetic 
and the Nobel prizewinner, the Punjabi and 
the Travancorean, the fighter-pilot and the 
keeper of the temple-elephant, the Bombay 
bullion-market and the cowrie-shell currency 
of some jungle community, the village 
potter’s wheel and the furnaces of the largest 
steelworks in the Commonwealth. The unity 
which has also to be recognized has a 
fascinating political history, to which the 
British contribution may one day be freshly 
assessed. Indian nationalism and the orderly 
development of democratic institutions pro- 
vide a framework well tested in the great 
experiment of adult franchise. Is there also 
a ‘binding force of religion’? 

In a sense there certainly is, but it is a 
peculiar sense. India, even after the creation 
of Pakistan, is still a land of many religions; 
and the idea of a secular state does seem 
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to have taken root. Religious equality in 
India, indeed, is seen as something more than 
the religious tolerance that we know in 
Britain. For though Hinduism is the majority 
religion there are no ‘established church’, no 
religious offices of state and no_ public 
religious education. ‘To a man like Mr Nehru 
this satisfies, no doubt, a rational and pro- 
gressive and ‘modernist’ attitude. But 
Mahatma Gandhi, who preached religious 
harmony and equality to his dying breath, 
found sanction for it in the highest doctrines 
of Hinduism, and successfully challenged 
fanaticism on its own theological ground. He 
was a Hindu of Hindus, yet he once said: “‘I 
am a Muslim, a Sikh, a Christian, a Jew.” 
An Indian today may be any of these, or a 
Parsee if he has so been born. Some of the 
Indian faiths are ‘invaders’, others are. off- 
shoots of the Hindu tree. But all of them, in 
different ways and degrees, are acclimatized. 
The climate is a Hindu climate. Hinduism is, 
as it were, the host. It is with no disregard or 
disrespect for other paths to truth that I write, 
in so short an article, of Hinduism alone. 
The principle of tolerance in Hinduism is 
profound even if it has not always and every- 
where been practised. The word that keeps 
coming to mind is hospitality—the spirit that 
has enabled India to adopt and adapt ideas 
from outside, and even in the stress and agony 
of national politics to take a decent leave of 
the foreign rule that had brought with it so 
much intellectual nourishment of liberty. 
Hinduism is not a proselytizing religion, 
though in the great and distant past it spread 
vital influences far and wide in Asia and per- 
haps beyond Asia. Nor, it will probably be 
acknowledged, are Hindus easy to convert to 
other faiths except in special circumstances. 
What the religious Indian respects is religion 
itself. When Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) 
was Viceroy he made a great popular im- 
pression by sitting down in a friendly and 
simple manner to talk with Gandhi; but what 
was no less favourably noticed was that the 
Viceroy lived a Christian life. An Indian 
Chief Justice once said to me that the British 
would have been in danger in India long ago 
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From monotheistic subtlety, through gods without number, to the animism sanctifying rivers, trees and 
stones, Hinduism sustains the idea ‘that God is everywhere. (Above) Monsoon-clouds answer the peasant’ s 
prayers to Indra, the rain-god. (Below) Naga-stones, votive offerings, stem from pre-Aryan snake-magic 
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oan stapraphe except one, 77 the author 


The Fite eee vere their unifying Junction rather as a ee of religious experience 


than as a revealed dogma. 


The reading priest wears across his body the sacred thread of the 


Brahmin and on his brow the sign of the Vaishnavite—one of the two main branches of Hinduism 


but for examples here and there of Britons 
“so noble and beloved as to transcend even 
the high ideals of Hinduism.” Personal 
legends travel far and live long. 

Such tolerance is allied to the enveloping 
and catholic character of Hinduism, which 
has not only enabled it to survive wave after 
wave of foreign influence but also to absorb 
the teachings of so many of its own rebels and 
reformers, instead of stiffening into archaism 
at their breath. There are enlightened 
Hindus who regret the effects of this tolerance, 
feeling that millions of their fellows have been 
allowed thereby to maintain conceptions of 
divinity which are less than satisfactory. To 
employ a simple figure for an elaborate 
matter, Hinduism may be seen as a pyramid 
with a polytheistic base and an apex of the 
most rarefied monotheism. And one of the 
clues to its construction is the idea of the 
immanence of God, an idea which finds 
beautiful expression in popular myth and 
folk-song as well as in the sublime mcta- 
physics of the Bhagavad Gita. The divine 
attributes are endlessly fragmented and 
individualized at the simplest level, where 


devotion is paid not only to innumerable gods 
and goddesses but to their separate images 
and to mountains, rivers, trees or stones in 
which they dwell, sometimes also to living 
incarnations. Who, one may well ask, is to 
analyse the attitude of the single worshipper 
at the wayside shrine, or to say in some 
crowded court of a great temple where direct 
adoration ends and symbolic contemplation 
begins? ‘The Shiva-lingam in the innermost 
chamber is indubitably phallic in origin, yet 
it can also be the means of removing from the 
consciousness everything save the final mys- 
tery of the self in its union with the First 
Cause. 

The Hindu pantheon which thus offers the 
individual or the sect or the local community 
so liberal a choice is surmounted, so to speak, 
by the timurti, the triple aspect of God as 
Creator (Brahma), Preserver (Vishnu) and 
Destroyer (Shiva). The distinction between 
the two main groups of Hindus who follow 
Vishnu (Vaishnavites) or Shiva (Shaivites), 
is displayed in the marks on the brow mis- 
called “‘caste-marks’’. But the simple associa- 
tions called up in Western minds by the 
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Brindaban, near Mathura in North India, is the legendary birth= 
place of Krishna, one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. The 
garlands of jasmine and small roses on sale at the temple-door 
speak every language of devotion from metaphysics to folklore 


words “preservation” and ‘‘destruction” are 
quite inadequate. If the Vaishnavite form 
seems to make the greater appeal to Euro- 
peans, it is partly because of the attractions 
of Vishnu’s incarnation Krishna, not only as 
the Supreme Teacher in the Bhagavad Gita, 
but in very different aspects as the divine 
cowherd of Indian folklore and popular 
painting, the bucolic “‘cupid of Hinduism’’. 
A vast range in Indian thought, fancy and 
tradition could be interpreted through this 
one favourite figure, with his flute and his 
cows, his dhoti and his diadem, his eye rapt or 
roving, his body the blue of heaven. But 
preferences are often curiously expressed. The 
ruler of a small State who made me welcome 
as one of his family and a sharer of all that 
they did, a man of exemplary and lovable 
character and no small measure of wisdom, 
once said to me: “Shiva was the only good 
god. The others thought only of themselves, 
but Shiva cared for the whole world.’ He 
was loyal at the same time to a local patroness, 
the goddess Yamai. 

As a child this old Rajah had had the 
advantage which is offered to all Hindu 
children. His introduction to religion, his 
first lessons in ancient history, his myths and 
his fairy-stories, all came from the same 
source, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Music and painting preserve the old tales, as 
history or as symbol or as both at once, and 
the box-office of the Indian cinema industry 
confirms their popular immortality. There 
is a ground of harmony here, and it spreads 
beyond the illiterate or semi-literate millions. 
Many charming customs, as well as restric- 
tive points of orthodoxy, have been dropped 
by the active, sophisticated middle and upper 
classes, with their knowledge of the world and 
their modern ways of life and their secularism. 
But there is still that ground to stand upon, 
there is still that climate of Hinduism in 
which conflicts familiar to the West are either 
resolved or do not so painfully arise. Escaping 
the juvenile choice between the sacred and 
the profane, Indians seem to me to be less 
afflicted than we are by a conflict between 
science and religion: for religion, being the 
result not of a historic personal revelation but 
of accumulated wisdom and experience, can 
comprehend scientific and rationalistic en- 
quiry. The agonies of frustration which 
Indians will candidly reveal to a friend are 
not incomprehensible, but the lines of 
cleavage are not the familiar ones. 

The Hindu can reject as anti-social, 
morally degrading or nationally wasteful 
many traditional practices which have re- 
ligious sanction, but to do this he does not 


need to inaugurate a revolt against religion. 
His protestantism, in the past generation, has 
been directed against foreign supervision; 
and in that movement Hindu revivalism, 
with its echoes of ancient greatness, could 
offer inspiration in terms that avoided con- 
fessional exclusiveness. The Gandhian fusion 
of religion and politics, which often mystified 
and sometimes exasperated foreign observers, 
was by no means impossible in its context. 
The reform of social evils, which an outsider 
could hardly mention without incurring 
resentment, was to the Mahatma a necessary 
national preliminary of self-purification. It 
should be remembered that his asceticism, 
and the sacrifices required by his village- 
programme, at first repelled well-to-do, 
highly cultured and in many ways Western- 
ized Indians. But when they entered into it 
as an act of patriotic expediency they found, 
in significant numbers, that they were re- 
turning to their heritage. 

The heritage is still apparent, and still a 
uniting force. The urban professional and 
middle classes have not violently rebelled 
against orthodox religious attitudes. They 
have allowed them, by a familiar process, to 
be crowded out of their lives. And the 
gradual weakening of tabus through indiffer- 
ence provides the atmosphere in which both 
governments and pioneering individuals can 
hack away at institutions such as caste. One 
effect that remains to be seen is that of the 
peaceful liquidation of the princely class, for 
Hindu kingship was the centre of a complex 
pattern of religious associations. 

Poverty also can be an emancipator. A 
good many years ago the Secretary of the 
(Congress) All-India Cotton-Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation went down to a terribly depressed area 
on the Malabar coast to start village-indus- 
tries. In a short time he had five hundred 
women out of purdah (originally a Muslim 
importation) and learning spinning from a 
man. “If hunger will do that,” he said to me, 
“what will it not drive them to?” But inroads 
upon custom, as I have tried to suggest, are 
only in a partial sense inroads upon religion. 
Hinduism is a way of life—a distinguished 
Indian once said to me that it was not a 
religion at all but a system of interrelated 
philosophies decorated at the base with magic. 
If it were no more than an elaborate set of 
rules for social existence it would long ago 
have become fossilized. Its search for truth 
is self-renewing, since each individual must 
take the road afresh. And the force of its 
central doctrines, of rebirth, of cause and 
effect, of the polarity of good and evil, is not 
fatalistic but sustaining. 
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The wandering sadhus or religious mendicants of India form an 
order open to the illiterate villager and the Oxford-educated 
scholar, the genuine mystic and the pious fraud. This one may 
be a fugitive from the chain of rebirth or from the police 


Hygiene has caught up with the vast melas or pilgrim-gatherings. 
At Prayag (Allahabad), where Gandhi’s ashes were scattered, the 
hair expertly shaved from countless heads before the bathing cere- 
mony is no longer dumped in the river but collected and burnt 


Dussera, one of the great seasonal festivals of Hinduism, brings out the temple-car on Chamundi 


hill, overlooking Mysore City. 


In the city the victory of good over evil ts annually celebrated in 


holiday mood, with spectacular processions, military parades, religious ceremonies and fireworks 


The most frequent Western criticism of the 
Hindu view of life and spirit is that it is 
turned inward to the personal search for 
religious satisfaction, its ideal that of solitary 
renunciation rather than of active service to 
God among mankind. There is much to 
support this argument, yet it fails to cover the 
whole ground. Hinduism is by no means 
deficient in good works, though the emphasis 
has traditionally been upon the mediaeval 
virtue of charity rather than the modern 
passion for social advance. Franciscan echoes 
haunt the traveller who leaves the main 
roads of India and meets, in all her human 
variety, ‘“Lady Poverty”. The concomitant 
scourge of beggars, sturdy and less so, is what 
gets into the guide-books—among the general 
ills which have so often an original intention 
of virtue. Since Gautama Buddha turned 
aside from caste some two and a half millennia 
ago, India has repeatedly found critics of her 
social disfigurations, and finds them in 
numbers today. But the evils are not the only 
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practical fruit of Hinduism, the most exalted 
ideal of which is not ‘masterly inaction’ but 
that non-attachment taught by the Gita, 
whereby the perfected soul can lead, as it 
were, a double life, usefully fighting the 
world’s battles and yet withdrawn in his 
innermost being even from desire of good and 
repugnance to evil. 

That is the metaphysical solution to the 
dilemma as between action and retired self- 
perfection, works and faith. A _ realistic 
solution is codified within the theory of 
Karma by the division of the individual life 
into four stages: the first of training of mind 
and body (under the old tradition in the 
dwelling of the teacher or guru), the second 
of mundane work and family responsibility, 
a third in which such concerns are relin- 
quished for a contemplative life, and then the 
fourth, final and solitary stage of the earthly 
pilgrimage. Renunciation is thus sensibly 
relegated to a time of life when worldly 
desires and interests are presumed to be 


naturally fading. The busy world of modern 
India may not reflect this code in any obvious 
form, but the underlying assumption persists 
that all human functions, temporal and 
spiritual, have their allotted place. Even now 
a man may abandon family and work and 
property, not only without incurring much 
censure, but under the implied guarantee that 
by taking no thought for the morrow, by 
throwing himself upon God’s mercy, he is 
throwing himself upon a community which 
acknowledges the principle. Mr Somerset 
Maugham, in his Writer’s Notebook, tells of an 
Indian—not at all an old man—who had felt 
impelled to this course. ‘If someone offers 
me food I eat it, and if not I go without.” 
Even a considerable railway-journey to visit 
Mr Maugham was accomplished by going to 
the station and quietly waiting until a 
stranger came up who was willing to pay his 
fare. Reading that account, I found that I 
recognized the man as one whom I once knew. 

The journey to see Mr Maugham, who 
confesses his distress that he could not offer 
his visitor “‘some high doctrine or at least a 
significant message’, recalls another Indian 
characteristic which has religious roots, 
though different elements enter into it. This 


is the recognition of the blessedness of darshan, 
the mere sight of a revered figure or place or 
object. At one end of the scale it is much the 
same, no doubt, as the vulgar mobbing of 
film-stars by crowds of Western enthusiasts. 
At the other end it can still produce the 
miracles of pilgrimage, the patient years of 
waiting and saving on a starvation income, 
the hardships of the long and long-imagined 
journey, and at the end a real experience of 
fulfilment and peace. But Mr Maugham’s 
friend wanted more, probably, than darshan. 
He was impelled by the instinct of disciple- 
ship, that desire to learn and readiness to 
listen which are universal in India. The sage, 
the teacher and philosopher have the respect 
of all classes. The mere lecturer on any sub- 
ject has a guaranteed audience everywhere, if 
not a guaranteed fee. And for a man like 
Jiddu Krishnamurti, the highly gifted recu- 
sant of the great revival of Theosophy, there 
is a sort of bush-telegraph that keeps his 
movements known, so that he has only to sit 
down, under a tree in Southern India, at a 
camp in Holland or in a lecture-hall in 
London, for the faithful to appear. 

It is in the nature of Krishnamurti to keep 
himself free of any institutionalism and to 


In Calcutta a theme of pilgrimage lifts the hearts of cinema-audiences towards Himalayan shrines, 


hymned in music which the connoisseur deplores. 


Though “social drama’’ 1s now the biggest class 


of film made by the Indian industry, religious subjects have been popular since its beginning 


Prayer-flags at a wayside shrine 
(above) mark the immemorial Hin- 
dustan- Tibet road of the pilgrim, 
now menaced by power-polttics. 
In fact or imagination the Hindu 
strives towards the inner Hima- 
laya and the supreme symbolic 
goal of Mount Kailas and its 
placid lake. The Buddhist des- 
cends to India as the cradle of 
his faith which there has been 
an influential heresy although 
elsewhere it numbers millions of 
adherents under different forms. 
Both are deeply concerned with the 
doctrine of karma and rebirth as 
the soul’s means of perfection. 
(Left) At the Bodh-Gaya temple 
in northern India a _ Tibetan 
pilgrim seeks with prayer-wheel 
the Path which opened here before 
the Buddha nearly 2500 years ago 


The modern Theosophical movement, adapting the doctrine of karma, did much to revive interest in 
the ancient texts, both in India and in the West. Fiddu Krishnamurti, trained from boyhood to a 
messianic role, rejected it, and now patiently teaches a freer approach to the life of the spirit 


have no settled headquarters that might 
become a place of pilgrimage. He has no 
ashram. But the ashram—a retreat or religious 
settlement—is one of the Hindu institutions 
that has not only survived but shows signs 
of new life. Monasticism is a Buddhist, 
not a Hindu tradition, and many ashrams 
give scope for family life within a community 
existing either for work or meditation or both. 
The three most celebrated ashrams of modern 
times have been those of Mahatma Gandhi 
at Sevagram, of Aurobindo Ghose at Pondi- 
cherry, and of Rabindranath Tagore at 
Santiniketan in Bengal—an educational 
settlement which has now been granted 
university status. Each had a different 
character accountable to the views and tastes 
and personality of the dominant figure. 
Indeed the ashram principle is widely vari- 
able, from the Dayalbagh settlement near 
Agra which grew in a few years into a success- 
ful industrial and dairy-farming community 
of three thousand people of different castes 
and creeds, to such a colony of devotees as 
developed (not necessarily with his approval) 
around the celebrated saint of Tiruvannama- 
lai in Southern India, Sri Ramana Maharishi. 

It was at Tiruvannamalai, before the 


Maharishi’s death, that I had:one of those 
experiences in which even the foreigner feels 
that he can catch for the moment something 
of the spirit of Hinduism. It was the end of 
the ten days’ festival of Karthikai, the com- 
pletion of Parvati’s penance and her recon- 
ciliation with Shiva, and the pilgrim-crowds 
were thick beneath the gigantic carved 
towers of the great temple. I had spent all 
day amongst them, and at sunset returned to 
the ashram of the saint at the foot of the holy 
hill of Arunachala. The Maharishi sat as 
usual on his leopard-skin in that deep silence 
which is always to be found somewhere at the 
heart of the noisiest occasion in India, as it 
were the still centre of the endlessly rhythmic 
dance. Among the few disciples seated 
around him, some quiet, some chanting, were 
two retired civil servants, a doctor, a Euro- 
pean woman, South Indian scholars in ‘Tamil 
and Sanskrit, and more ordinary folk. One 
man was watching the summit of the moun- 
tain, and at his word a lingam of ghee and 
camphor blazed up to answer the beacon on 
the hilltop. The little group rose. ‘There were 
prostrations each way, to God in nature and 
to God in man. The Maharishi remained 
calm and motionless. 
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Rookery Island 


by H. F..DOUTCH 


Azsout halfway between Tasmania and the 
shores of the Antarctic Continent, a short, 
grey-green ridge juts unexpectedly out of the 
Southern Ocean. Macquarie Island, an out- 
lying possession of Australia, is geographic- 
ally related to New Zealand, but a first rather 
queasy glance dispels any preconceived notion 
of similarity to either country. There are no 
trees; the tussock grass (Poa foliosa), grows 
about two feet high, and the primitive bathing 
facilities are used only by seals and penguins. 

One hundred and forty-two years ago a 
roving sealer, one Captain Hasselborough, 
having discovered—strictly in the course of 
business—various islands immediately south 
of New Zealand, set his tiny ship south-west- 
wards, beam on to the wind, and made the 
find of his life. ‘The narrow stony beaches of 
this twenty-mile-long oblong of rock were 
packed with fur seals, and fur was at a 
premium. There followed a nineteen-year 
despoliation of the animal life, a wanton 
slaughter to profit employers who often left 
their men on the island to starve, if it 
happened to be convenient for their purposes. 

For a further ninety years, desultory boiling 
down of animals for oil made further inroads 
into the sea-elephant seal and penguin 
rookeries, until the government declared the 
island a sanctuary for the wild ‘life of the 
southern seas. A scientific expedition called 
there in 1930 and reported heartening re- 
coveries in population figures. 

In 1948 Australian scientific stations were 
established simultaneously on Heard and 
Macquarie Islands. The stations consist of 
a weather section, radio operators, cosmic-ray 
research men, an ionospheric expert, a geo- 
magnetician-cum-seismologist, two biologists, 
doctor, cook, engineer and an assistant cook- 
storeman. Inthe 1950 party at the Macquarie 
Island Station, this last job was mine for 
a year, a job which left me with sufficient free 
time to get acquainted with the island’s 
inhabitants. 

Our party took over at the beginning of 
winter, so that we saw nothing on arrival of 
the multitudes that heartened the 1930 
expedition. The greater part of the animal 
population takes in the winter to the sea— 
a much warmer place in these latitudes—and 
the greater part of the human population 
stays indoors. 
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Four days spent away from our seaside 
camp in June convinced me that the often- 
used description “‘desolate”’ for sub-antarctic 
islands is well deserved. Along the beaches 
occasional small groups of unhappy-looking 
Gentoo Penguins (Pygosceles Papua), vaguely 
wondering what to do with themselves, 
spasmodically waddled short distances in no 
particular direction. Every half-mile or so 
a sea-elephant (Mirunga Patagonica), slumber- 
ing behind a clump of tussock out of the 
biting gale, raised its head distrustfully to 
make sure that we passed at a safe distance. 
Driving sleet frequently wet us through. Now 
and then we squelched ankle-deep across 
a smelly acre of mud, stones and penguin 
feathers. But no penguins. In the winter the 
Royal Penguins are all at sea. 

And this is the law of Nature in these parts. 
All creatures whose summer homes are on 
islands in these latitudes spend less rigorous, 
if more dangerous, winters at sea. The 
necessity for eating outweighs all other con- 
siderations. For in the summer months, or 
breeding season, nursery duties preclude the 
taking of any food for long periods, the 
animals living on stored energy accumulated 
in the previous winter’s hunting. 

It was not until September that any change 
took place in the harsh character of the island. 
Then suddenly there were some lovely sunny 
days when the wind dropped, the seas stood 
still, and the hills shone a dazzling emerald 
green. And there was a roaring on the 
beaches as the first of the bull sea-elephants 
with distended trunk-like snouts challenged 
the right of new arrivals to land, the first step 
in the collection of a harem of cows. From 
out at sea, swimming swiftly, leaping and 
diving like porpoises, hundreds of penguins 
made for the land, each species seeking its 
own particular well-remembered rookery 
sites. All in prime condition after a winter of 
feasting, all following the primitive urge to 
procreate ashore. 

In the camp was consternation. Whereas 
we had been used to walking about the camp 
area in the dark without torches, we now 
needed them to dispel a not unreasonable fear 
of falling into the gaping maw of a sea- 
elephant bull. The things were everywhere. 
It took nearly twice as long as before to walk 
down to the radio hut. On two occasions 


a snort, sneeze, snuffle and bump outside the 
sleeping-hut door early in the morning indi- 
cated the presence of half-a-ton of bone and 
blubber in the anteroom connecting with the 
kitchen. A judicious tapping on the proboscis 
with a long stick is probably the best way to 
steer a sea-elephant backwards; and so, the 
anteroom having been cleared, breakfast 
could be cooked. 

Our uninvited guests were youngsters who 
were not big enough to hold their own against 
the two-ton twenty-foot beach-masters, the 
trouble-seeking harem owners. These younger 
ones, the bachelor bulls, normally spend the 
summer on the tussocky slopes behind the 
beach, but first they have to elude the beach- 
masters, who attack every passing bull be- 
cause it is a bull. Consequently, about this 
time, there lies offshore a long line of envious 
snouts, contemplating the beaches and cal- 
culating the odds. 

In October the fun really starts. There is 
perpetual noise day and night from the 
harems. A harem averages about thirty cows, 
much smaller animals than the bulls and 
lacking the distensible snout. Every stretch 
of shingle is covered with harems. Half the 
cows at any one time are making some sort of 
noise, not always for any apparent reason, 
and continuous tactical battles between the 
bulls add much angry bellowing—mainly 
produced for its propaganda value—to the 
din. 

Within a month it is even noisier. Most of 
the cows have borne their pups and an insis- 
tent yapping is added to the adult belches and 
roars. ‘The harem owners are more on guard 
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than ever; the ultimate in noise is achieved 
when a monster bull, bellowing furiously, 
charges straight over the top of his loudly pro- 
testing cows and pups towards some presump- 
tuous contender for his harem. 

The battle is usually short and fierce. 
Rearing up on their tails the two contestants 
ponderously hurl themselves at each other, 
bellowing with rage. Their teeth aren’t very 
sharp, but the sheer ferocity of the combat 
usually results in some blood being drawn 
eventually, at which the wounded bull makes 
for the waves. Because of the great impor- 
tance of pure bluff in their fighting, no death 
has been recorded in battle. 

It was round about this time that we felt 
the things were definitely hostile to human 
beings. -Most of us were unexpectedly chased 
by a cow at one stage or another before the 
pups had been weaned. Some narrowly 
escaped with the seat of their trousers. One 
member of the previous party did not. 

In December I accompanied one of the 
biologists on a trip round the island’s beaches 
to count the pups. By this time the pups had 
left the harem and were lying about in small 
groups. Their first furry black coats had gone, 
replaced by short hair.. Some of them were 
grey, others brown, of varying shades and 
intensities. In six weeks they had grown from 
a black, four-foot, skinny, big-headed baby to 
a silvery, five-foot rolypoly pup. 

Like small children they play rough-and- 
tumble games until they play themselves to 
sleep. A sleeping pup is really a temptation. 
A soft tickling with the finger under the chin 
or behind the head produces a drowsy 
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scratching with the flipper and maybe a pro- 
testing grunt that turns into an indignant 
squeal when, finally waking up, it discovers 
the source of the annoyance. 

The trip was not without its difficulties. 
Some of the smaller beaches were made im- 
passable by the harems; scrambling along the 
steep slopes above them was a tedious and 
tiring business. Unfortunately the weather 
turned against us: the first day was sunny and 
warm; but after three days of mist and bitter 
wind we returned to camp with only a rough 
estimate of the total peak sea-elephant popu- 
lation of the isLand—something like 70,000 in 
December. 

Peace came with the New Year. The adults 
went away for a much-needed meal, while 
the pups graduated from rough-and-tumble 
to serio-comic battle, and by the end of 
a month were teaching themselves to swim. 
From a cliff-top near the camp we occasion- 
ally watched them doing acrobatics under 
water, every few minutes rising to take air, 
standing upright like a swimmer treading 
water. 

Autumn saw the final immigration of the 
season, when most of the bulls and cows 
straggled ashore to moult. A favourite way of 
doing this was to select a deep murky smelly 
muddy bog in the tussock flats, submerge 
except for one nostril, and stay there a few 
weeks. Unfortunately there aren’t enough 
bogs to go round, so the next best thing was 
to rub up against a rock or, if handy, a 
hut. 

The end of the moult period was a relief to 


us. Not only did the numbers of sea-elephants 
ashore diminish very considerably, but it 
heralded the end of our twelve-month isola- 
tion on this lonely, fascinating island. 

Year after year, for unknown centuries, this 
seasonal invasion has been taking place not 
only at Macquarie Island, but at the Falk- 
lands, Crozet Island, Kerguelen Island and 
Heard Island, all of which lie between 
latitudes 50° S and 60° S, irregularly spaced 
outposts of the Antarctic Continent. These 
islands have an all-important common factor 
in the sea surrounding them. Their climate 
is essentially that of the Southern Ocean. 
Few of them have sufficient land-mass to 
modify on any part of their area the weather 
conditions produced by the moist westerly sea 
winds, 

Though topographical differences give 
each island its characteristic climate, flora and 
fauna, yet they share constantly cold and 
humid weather, grow much the same plants, 
lack trees and most noticeably are sanctuaries 
and breeding grounds for much the same 
type of sea-birds and animals. Especially 
sea-elephants and penguins. 

The King Penguin (Aptenodytes Patagonica), 
Gentoo, and Rockhopper Penguins (Eudyptes 
Cristatus) breed every year on all the sub- 
antarctic islands, the Rockhopper breeding 
on more northerly islands as well, and the 
Gentoo in great numbers in Graham Land. 
While all three species are very numerous on 
Macquarie Island in the summer months, 
they are far outnumbered by millions 
upon millions of the Royal Penguin (Eudyptes 


Among the chief enemies of penguins are sea-leopards which though awkward and reluctant to move 
on shore show a considerable turn of speed in the water. Penguins form the mainstay of their diet 
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“The Royal rookeries are perhaps 
the most astounding feature of . 
Macquarie Island”. One of many, 
this rookery is 600 feet above 
the beach: the penguins move to 
and from it in small parties 
along a track through the valley 


Schlegel), a species peculiar to 
this island as far as is known. 
The deserted muddy acres 
of winter become in October 
impassable rookeries crammed 
tight to overflowing with bray- 
ing, vicious, strong-billed, yel- 
low-crested, smelly penguins. 
That familiar simile of ‘“‘little 
gentlemen in evening dress” 
was not invented because of any 
gentlemanliness of character. 
The white waistcoats that pro- 
vide such excellent camouflage 
from under-water enemies like 
the sea-lion and sea-leopard 
are too frequently stained red 
after running a gauntlet of 
sharp beaks in the rookery. 

Such bad feeling starts as 
soon as they reach the shore 
and begin selecting nesting 
sites in the rookery. It is hard 
to imagine that any one site is 
better than another, as no 
attempt is made at building a 
nest, but having decided to 
stay in one place only sheer 
weight of numbers will make a 
penguin move. 

The Royals come in from the 
sea in uncountable millions in September. 
They immediately pair off, being monoga- 
mous, and by the end of October start laying 
eggs. Hatching takes about four weeks. On 
our sea-elephant counting trip, hatching had 
just begun, and rookeries were at their fullest. 
Like the elephant cows with unweaned pups, 
these proud new parents were quite unap- 
proachable, and once, when our counting 
took us through a Royal rookery, we found 
ourselves faced with an unpleasant hundred 
yards through a honking turbulent mass of 
broody penguins. Placing our feet carefully 
and constantly eluding darting beaks, we got 
through with just a few slashes in our trouser- 
legs in something like twenty minutes. 

Parents have a lean time until after the 
moult. By sharing nursery duties until the 


eggs have hatched, they each get some oppor- 
tunity of seeking out a meal, but the voracious 
chicks deprive them almost immediately of 
what little they catch in the crowded offshore 
waters. This is probably fish, crustaceans and 
cephalopods. Absence of parental affection 
for the offspring towards the end of the 
breeding season is probably partly due to 
a selfish desire to have a good meal. 

The chicks are unlovable downy masses of 
misery who add their chirping to the incessant 
din. Their grey and white fluff gives them 
a hazy resemblance to their parents, but the 
adult yellow crest that springs from a central 
parting on the head and sweeps smartly back 
doesn’t develop in the chicks till well after 
their first moult. 

Round about Christmas there are some 
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terribly scruffy bedraggled-looking penguins. 
They make no effort to rid themselves of their 
loosening feathers and just stand around like 
a lot of dandelions gone to seed, waiting for 
the feathers to blow away. Then one day 
there seem to be some brand-new penguins 
in the rookery. Soon they all reveal new 
feathers and shine resplendently in glistening 
blue-black coats. The chicks grow fast, and 
in May the old and the young depart for the 
winter, leaving behind the familiar muddy 
acres of barren rookery. 

The Royal rookeries are perhaps the most 
astounding feature of Macquarie Island. 
There are two large ones, one of ten acres, 
not far from the camp, estimated to contain 
half-a-million birds, and another at the other 
end of the island to the camp, of sixteen 
acres, with an estimated peak population of 
three million. In addition there ‘are many 
other smaller rookeries along the coast and 
in the hills, some as high as 600 feet above sea 
level and a mile from the sea, all with 
populations in the tens of thousands. 

The two largest rookeries were the centre 
of a small oil industry in the 1890s. Some 
150,000 Royals were killed each year, but 
recovery seems to have been complete, partly 
because operations took place after the moult, 
and only the older birds were killed, thus 
decreasing the population by very little. 

Not so fortunate were the King Penguins. 
Sea-elephants being scarce, the sealers turned 
on the Kings, the largest of Macquarie 
Island’s penguins, and originally fairly pro- 
lific. One rookery was entirely wiped out, 
and the other at Lusitania Bay now contains 
some 3000 or 4000 birds at the most. The 
survival of this colony, measured against 
natural hazards only, is apparently a matter 
of luck. 

The King, though very similar in markings 
to his bigger Antarctic relative, the Emperor, 
has not the crest of the smaller penguins, 
but instead boasts yellow-orange auricular 
patches that lend him a strangely ancient 
Egyptian appearance. Even in June a small 
number of adults, with about an equal num- 
ber of coffee-coloured chicks, inhabit the 
rookery at Lusitania Bay. Presumably this is 
just an inescapable nursery duty for the 
parents, as they look far from happy in the 
freezing slush. 

In the summer, when the rookery is partly 
filled with newcomers, the females make no 
attempt to seek comfortable conditions when 
they lay their eggs. Grassy slopes surround 
them, but in the manner characteristic of 
Kings, they lay their single egg in the pebbly 
mud and hatch it on top of their feet, draping 
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a fold of feathers over the egg to protect it 
from the elements. So attached are they to 
this method of hatching, that they can be 
lifted up—watching out for their keen bills— 
with the egg still held in this position. 

While penguins en masse are far from 
appealing, this gorgeous witless fellow has 
engaging idiosyncrasies. Kings go to sleep, 
apparently wherever sleep overtakes them, 
with head sunk down into shoulders, balanc- 
ing on their heels. An almost imperceptible 
toppling occurs, followed by an automatic 
restoration of balance, making them appear 
to be very slowly rocking. 

More inquisitive than the other penguins, 
they go around in groups investigating the 
beach and all the neighbouring groups. 
I dropped a glove to watch the effect. After 
the initial surprise, the group passed one by 


_ one, some merely looking at it, others giving 


a swift puzzled peck. Then they dismissed it; 
it seemed unimportant, because it was some- 
thing incomprehensible. In their group and 
individual reactions penguins are much like 
people. 

The Kings go through a similar cycle of 
events on land to the Royals. In December 
they moult, and can then almost claim to be 
the most unattractive of birds. In the next 
few months adults and adolescents leave the 
latest batch of chicks with their guardians 
as a welcome-home committee for the next 
season. 

It was the Gentoo Penguins who stood 
highest in our esteem: without any colour, 
just black and white with a white coronal 
band over their heads, but always on the spot 
waiting to be herded into the mess room or 
someone’s sleeping quarters. Not that they 
approved of being pushed around, to judge 
by the furious noise they made. It is hard to 
describe that noise—more like the creaking 
a big branch of a tree makes in a high wind 
than anything else. 

For some reason, which does not seem to be 
nursery duties, small numbers of Gentoos are 
always on the beaches in winter, even when 
it is snowing. This helped to make winter 
more enjoyable for us, as we could always be 
sure of a few diverting moments when we 
took a stroll. 

They have much in common with the 
other penguins in their breeding-season 
cycle, but lay two eggs, a little earlier, 
and always make their nests in the tussock 
grass or, surprisingly, from tussock grass. 
This means that their rookery area is kept 
dry, though it is no easier to walk through 
than the Royal rookeries, when the birds are 
hatching their eggs. 


Kodachrome 
(Above) Bachelor bull sea-elephants, adolescents and pups which have recently left the harems, in a cove 
on the coast of Macquarie Island. (Below) Adolescent sea-elephants sparring on the beach. Later in the 
year these fights become more serious, when the bulls challenge contenders for their rights in the harems 
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Kodachrome 
(Above) The King Penguin rookery at Lusitania Bay. Each year several million penguins use Macquarie as 
their breeding ground. (Below) A Royal Penguin hatching her egg. Though resembling a broody barnyard 
Sowl, she is vicious at this time. This species, only found here, 1s ay far the most prolific on the island 
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King Penguins conferring on the 
beach. These and Emperors (the 
latter peculiar to Antarctica) 
are the most brightly coloured 
penguins and unlike the others 
their backs are a pearly grey 


Yet at other times they are 
relatively shy, and hasten away 
from such strange things as 
men. Too often they move a 
little faster than is really decor- 
ous, trip over a stone and fall 
flat on their faces; in which 
position, with wildly beating 
flippers and kicking feet, they 
‘swim’ at a fast rate over the 
shingle, heading for water. 
This is not a Gentoo pecu- 
liarity. The Royals and Kings 
sometimes panic in the same 
way, and a great plump King 
trying to swim his way to the 
sea over a startled sea-elephant 
is very, very funny. 

Most comical of the pen- 
guins is undoubtedly the Rock- 
hopper, mainly because of his 
smallness and the ridiculous 
yellow crest that lends him an 
operatic fierceness. He looks 
much like a smaller edition of 
the Royal: there is some reason 
to postulate the Royal as an off- 
shoot of the Rockhopper family. 
At any rate they get on well 
enough together, Royals fre- 
quently nesting in crowded 
Rockhopper rookeries. None of the other 
penguins have common rookeries. 

As might be expected from the name, 
Rockhoppers choose rough bits of sea coast 
for their home, a fact which was well appre- 
ciated by us, after several journeys along the 
shore in the hatching period. As rock hop- 
pers they are unequalled; in fright they 
jump down a distance six or seven times their 
height without any apparent ill effect, 
though if possible I tried to go slowly through 
a rookery. Seeing a penguin take a panicky 
leap fifteen feet down to the next rock causes 
feelings of remorse and an uneasy conscience. 

Like the Gentoos, Rockhoppers lay two 
eggs, but frequently one suffices. I used to 
wonder that they laid any when I saw a 
chick, as big as his parent, taking fright, 
trying to seek protection under mother’s wing 
and nearly up-ending her. 


One other Rockhopper peculiarity is their 
love of shelter when it is available. On 
Macquarie Island almost any cave near the 
sea is used as a rookery. Near the camp, in 
particular, in the basalt, two large caves 
provide in their gloomy interiors homes for 
a thousand or more noisy penguins. 

This is the state of affairs at present, 
and it is to be hoped it will remain so. Sea- 
elephant and penguin populations are prob- 
ably very nearly back to the figures of pre- 
sealing days, and there is no chance in the 
future of the uncontrolled exploitation that 
destroyed fur seals and King Penguins in the 
last century. It may be that the present 
sanctuary regulations could be somewhat 
relaxed, and a controlled oil venture estab- 
lished, but the authorities have no intention 
of allowing commercial firms an unrestricted 
interest in the rookery islands. 
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Kodachrome 


All Kodachromes by F. Allan Cash 


‘THE scene is a crofting township in the north- 
west Highlands. Rushes are growing on what 
had once been good arable ground; head- 
drains are choked; sheep are dotted about 
a landscape that seems to be declining into 
the never-never land like the few aged men 
moving here and there. The absence of 
children foretells a steep fall in the vital 
statistics graph. An old lady with bright eyes 
and an ironic lift in her voice like the cry of 
a seabird answers us: “‘Bachelors, is it? We 
thatch the roofs with them!” 

Certainly it would be no exaggeration to 
say that she could have papered all the walls 
in her own township and many others with 
the reports of commissions and committees, 
official and unofficial, on the decaying condi- 
tion of the Highlands and by so doing have 
achieved their one and only positive result. 
Indeed the appointment of such a commission 
or committee has come to be looked upon in 
the Highlands as a joke. It is a long and 
grim story. 

But it can be said at last that the joke is 
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The 
Highlands 
Today 


by NEIL M. GUNN 


In the Highlands ‘‘a new spirit is 
abroad”’ : to understand it one needs 
the ‘feel’ as well as the ‘facts’ ; 
and this imaginative treatment is 
supplied by Mr Gunn, who besides 
being an active member of several 
public bodies such as the Govern- 
ment’s Commission of Enquiry into 
crofting conditions in the High- 
lands and Islands, has written a 
number of novels with a background 
of Highland economics and sport. 
(Left) An old crofter: the repos- 
itory of traditions now resurgent 


beginning to lose its edge. Foreign visitors to 
Britain tell us they find a resurgence of life in 
Scotland that they rather missed in England. 
Beneath the talk of Scottish Nationalism there 
are more than political factors. Even the 
most conservative public opinion is on the 
verge of realizing that political action of 
the desperate kind over quite large areas of the 
earth is but a symptom of a deep-seated and 
complex trouble. Half the adult population 
of Scotland do not sign a National Covenant 
for the fun of it; they don’t even do it entirely 
from political or historical motives. History 
and politics are potent words only when a liv- 
ing mind has decided that it was meant for 
more than thatching a roof on a crumbling 
house. When that mind goes into action it 
may make all kinds of demands in high- 
sounding prose or even poetry, but funda- 
mentally it is demanding the right to look 
after its own house and be responsible for its 
upkeep, including the thatch, in order that 
life may be lived more abundantly. Now life 
is lived most abundantly and creatively 


The Highlands possess one inalienable asset: natural beauty. 
It can be turned to full advantage only if regulations for 
hotel-keeping are adapted to local needs, so as to make the 
most of seasonal visitors such as anglers and rock-climbers 
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Land that, as here on the Sutherland coast, can hardly carry one sheep to five acres, will not 
provide a full living for the crofters at present-day standards ; and other industries will have 
to be set alongside even improved farming. These, in turn, will require more and better roads 


within its own traditions, and the Highlands 
are more full of traditions than of bachelors. 

After mentioning prose and poetry, I tried 
to think of any important Scottish writer 
today, poet or novelist, who is not in favour 
of some measure of self-government for Scot- 
land, and failed. But let us pass to simpler 
mental symptoms. Recently a hotel manager 
in the Highlands was showing me his account- 
books and saying things about the Catering 
Wages Act that may be gently paraphrased: 
“Tt is all very well for the Savoy, but we’re 
not the Savoy.”” He had seventeen bedrooms 
and a four-month season. The crippling 
increase in his wages bill as a result of the 
Act rather staggered me. The previous even- 
ing he had had to serve a late arrival with 
a supper for which he could not reasonably 
charge more than gs. 6d.; but it cost him 
12s. 6d. to lay on. Space would be required 
to show how much more is involved here than 
hours and wages; all that can be modestly 
suggested is that what applies to the Savoy 
in London does not apply to a seasonal fishing 
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hotel in the Highlands. And the effects are 
widespread, for hotels and tourism do provide 
some of that ancillary occupation which is 
essential in areas where crofts are not large 
enough to give a full living. The inept or 
ludicrous becomes irritating, and in the end 
destructive. 

Instances of this kind of London control, as 
it is often called in the North, could be multi- 
plied, but, to tell the truth, Highlanders are 
getting more than a bit tired of the misery 
story. There is no pleasure in looking at croft 
ruins and sour land nor in adding up trans- 
port charges that would ruin even wealthy 
bachelors. Besides, a new spirit is abroad. 
It may not yet be as broad as a Forestry 
Commission’s plantation nor as deep as a 
Hydro-Electric Board’s dammed loch, but it 
moves after its fashion, and when it moves 
into the higher criticism of both these major 
regenerative bodies it is very interesting. It 
is as though a first glimpse had been caught 
of the vision splendid, and in its light criticism 
is hurled like stones of destiny. For if only 


(Above) Herring drifters at Ullapool. (Below) Kippers ready for packing at Mallaig. Although the 
cash-return from this traditional Highland industry is on the increase, less fish are being caught. 
Special fishery authorities established by statute will not of themselves suffice to man the boats 


these two public corporations, backed to the 
full by the Department of Agriculture and 
by those in control of Fisheries, had been 
able to concentrate all their resources on 
regenerating the Highlands what a job they 


would have made of it! But the Hydro- 
Electric Board has to send its current south 
to get money and in the process swamps 
grazing lands with artificial lochs, while the 
Forestry Commission can think of producing 
marketable timber only in commercial terms 
and in the process covers grazing lands with 
sombre trees. 

Of course the Hydro-Board (as we call it 
for short) answers that it must get cash from 
the south for its surplus energy in order to 
bring electricity to remote Highland places 
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Weaving of tweeds and tartans 
on cottage looms is one of the 
industries that help to support 
the Highland crofters. Modern 
efficient looms are maintaining 
the output and long-established 
reputation of a dollar-earning 
product which merits more con- 
sistent official encouragement 


at a cheap rate and the ground 
it swamps and pays compensa- 
tion for isn’t so valuable any- 
how, while the Forestry Com- 
mission, so to speak, may not 
see the wide social aspect for 
its own trees. In short, they 
must pay their way as they go. 
But the answer of the higher 
critics is even shorter: Ground- 
nuts. In other words, if only 
a fraction of the millions thus 
futilely squandered abroad had 
been switched to the High- 
lands, the result would have 
been not merely a long-term 
regeneration in a grand way, 
but also a permanent addition 
to the riches of our island in 
food and goods, mind and 
body. 

Again, that there should be such a vision 
is symptomatic of the new spirit, and there 
are still those old-fashioned enough to believe 
that without vision a people perish. How- 
ever, within their given powers, both the 
Hydro-Board and the Forestry Commission, 
by and large, are doing excellent work. 
Indeed it is only when one gets down to detail 
that one realizes how much the Board has 
already accomplished since its formation in 
1943, with the duty of supplying electricity to 
the seven crofting counties. From Argyll to 
the Shetlands, Lewis to Skye, the pylons are 
on the march, I have seen in Wester Ross the 
poles come over a hill and look down on a 
bogged township with an air of surprise as 
though they wondered if they were too late. 


And if we wondered also, still it was a gallant 
sight. In the Kyle of Lochalsh district electric 
cookers, kettles, irons, fires, washing machines, 
boilers, vacuum cleaners, add their hundreds 
together into a surprising total. And just here 
let it be remembered that depopulation of 
remote areas is not always conditioned by 
purely economic circumstance. Highlanders 
are above all a social people, and a bright 
home means more to a young woman than an 
attraction to tourists. And where the girls 
are, there the young men gather together. 
Emigrating, like being a bachelor, is normally 
not an end in itself, not a human ambition. 
When thatching roofs with bachelors becomes 
a possibility something has gone sour with 
more than the land. The bright old lady, 
whom I mentioned earlier, would dearly have 
loved to turn a vacuum cleaner on more than 
a carpet. And at least it can be said that the 
Hydro-Board are doing their best to help her. 
The schemes in front of them are many and 
well-plotted. We can assist as well as criticize, 
even if that means criticizing too, or carrying 
the criticism beyond the Board to those ulti- 
mate authorities that see a crofting township 
as a financial addition on the debit side. 

The Forestry Commission may not have as 
wide powers in the social field as the Hydro- 
Board, but the work they have already done, 
the widespread employment they have given, 
the holdings they have created, are such as to 
make many of us wish that their powers were 
extended. They operate now in close har- 
mony with the Department of Agriculture, 
and hill-farming interests are more sym- 
pathetically considered than in earlier days. 
There is more integration, a better way of 
planning ahead. Perhaps the major trouble 
in the North has been the absence of an over- 
all authority that could fit the bits and pieces, 
the sporadic starts and stops, into some sort 
of reasonable pattern that would not only 
give the man of initiative a chance but would 
create the chance for him. It would be able, 
for example, to tell the Forestry Commission 
to go ahead with planting in the Western 
Highlands even if trees took longer to mature 
there than on the east coast and fencing was 
a bit dearer, if by so doing they could offer 
part-time employment to crofting communi- 
ties where the crofts are too small to provide 
a livelihood. Apart from transport, the pro- 
vision of ancillary occupations to whole croft- 
ing parishes is about the most crucial problem 
in the Highlands today. From what I have 
seen of the Commission in action, I should 
suggest that they would not only carry out 
such work with understanding and skill, but 
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might even find pleasure in its social implica- 
tions. 

In Lewis the ancillary occupation is pro- 
vided by its thousand cottage looms. If the 
weaving of Harris tweed were suddenly to 
stop the effect would be disastrous. In fact 
when purchase-tax at 663 per cent was 
clapped on it the outcry from the island could 
be heard in America, if not in London. For 
Harris tweed carries a trade mark which 
guarantees an island weave of Scottish wool 
and a quality which the label “‘utility’’ might 
not make plain to a buyer. However, the 
recession in wool prices together with the new 
regulations for calculating purchase-tax has 
given the industry heart again and sales of 
this dollar-earning tweed, after a steep drop, 
have started to go up. But the whole position 
of tweed-weaving in the West, as of knit-work 
in the Shetlands, is complicated and needs 
the kind of attention and action in governing 
quarters that neither is likely to get in these 
difficult times. 

Still, perhaps that is not the right way to 
put it, for in a very real sense there is no lack 
of attention. The Highlands and Islands 
Advisory Panel has been producing construc- 
tive schemes with the skill of a group of con- 
jurors, and if their excellent rabbits are, so to 
say, still mostly paper ones, that is no fault 
of the Panel. Herring and white fish have 
their authoritative bodies, and if landings, 
like the number of drifters, may have declined 
last year the total cash value increased. ‘The 
Highland pot-still has been so busy in recent 
seasons making up for war’s lost time that 
warehouses of whisky, Britain’s number one 
dollar earner, are getting bung full. But as 
the intention here is not to list industries or 
economic plans so much as to indicate their 
effects on the people, we might for a solemn 
moment turn to drama and dancing and 
Gaelic songs. 

The Community Drama Festival has swept 
the Highlands like an old-time religious re- 
vival. From broad kitchen comedy.to the 
higher ethics of Cesare Borgia, all the world’s 
themes find their players in the remotest 
villages as in Inverness, the Highland capital, 
itself and for some thirty minutes in knock- 
out competitions they strive with their one- 
acters towards those crowded hours of a 
Final that lasts several nights. I have not so 
far seen John Calvin or the kirk session por- 
trayed, but native dramatists have started 
producing their own wares and the end is 
not yet. 

As for country dancing, an elderly gentle- 
man in Kingussie told me that what bothers 
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Central Press Photos 


As well as providing electricity—the first essential for the 
development of the Highlands—the Pitlochry dam built for the 
Hydro-Electric Board’s Tummel-Garry scheme is in itself a fine 
piece of architecture and the loch thus formed adds, contrary 
to general expectation, to the beauties of the countryside 


him is the arithmetic. And indeed this is a 
serious matter, for throughout an evening of 
some two dozen consecutive country dances 
a man has got to mind his step, particularly 
when one dance varies only in subtle ways or 
counts from another. He has to think ahead 
for his feet. And if this seems like the negation 
of that joie de vivre which the very expression 
Highland Fling denotes, I would suggest a 
visit to a Highland Games where the apparent 
wild abandon of the Highland Fling is judged 
by men with a merciless eye for precision. 

An Comunn Gaidhealach has its annual 
Mod, with its competing Gaelic choirs, gold- 
medallists and bardic crown. If Gaelic may 
be declining as a spoken tongue, its folk-song 
was never so widely known. 

And perhaps here is the place for suggest- 


ing that the Highlands have long had a native 
culture of their own and that industrial 
planning should be geared to it. Not heavy 
industries, not industrial estates, but the 
creation of small industries and in particular 
small industries that would deal with the 
varied harvests of land and sea right through 
to the processing of their by-products. 

But it is a big subject even to touch in a 
small article. Let me conclude by referring 
to the strath, Strathglass, where I happen to 
live. It has been the centre of a large Hydro- 
Electric project now nearing completion. 
From the amenities viewpoint there was an 
outcry that Glen Affric, loveliest of Highland 
glens, would be massacred, whereas I must 
confess that the Benevean Dam by raising the 
water level along meandering miles has in- 


One of the major industries which electric power has brought to the Highlands 1s the extraction 


of crude aluminium from alumina by electrolysis. 


These great pipelines supply the hydro-elec- 


tric current for the reduction furnaces at the Kinlochleven works of the British Aluminium Company 
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Aberdeen eternal Lid. 
Above) Cattle resting in Strathfarrar after being driven down from summer grazing in the hills. In 
cent years successful efforts have been made by landowners in the Highlands to produce more meat from 
itherto neglected land by means of ranching. (Below) Forestry-workers’ cottages at Strathyre, below a 


ewly planted forest. Thousands of Highland acres that cannot economically grow food can grow good timber 
corge J. Hughes, by courtesy of the Forestry Commission 


creased the beauty of this particular region 
in a literally surprising way, while the area 
submerged, at three acres to a sheep, would 
not have supported more than a score. The 
Forestry Commission have been acquiring the 
neighbouring deer-forests. On flat ground by 
the river, at Cannich, solid houses of warm 
northern stone and blue slates are being com- 
pleted for a new community of workers. 
Scotland is rich in agricultural colleges and 
research institutes, and Mr Wotherspoon, 
proprietor of Comar Farm, beyond the new 
houses, has so benefited by their ready advice 
and help that his scheme for raising enough 
winter feed to support the stock he carries on 
Affric Forest is already finding a reasonable 
balance. This, on a small scale, is what Lord 
Lovat at one end of the Great Glen and Mr 


By courtesy of British European A 
Aeroplanes help to overcome the lack of transport for many isolated communities in the Highlands. 
Aircraft of the British European Airways Ambulance Service, using improvised landing-places, can 
save lives by saving days in the time taken to get a patient to hospital in Renfrew or Glasgow 


Hobbs at the other have been working to- 
wards on a ranching scale. More cattle, less 
sheep, and the tremendous problem of pro- 
viding winter feed. The problem is being 
tackled. But to complete the local picture: 
near the houses is a well-run reconstructed 
hotel, with all the amenities for anglers and 
coaching tourists, and if a guest gets an Affric 
venison steak ‘out of season’ he can thank the 
food bank at Bunchrew, near Inverness, with 
its quick-freeze Jock-ups. 

Here and there, then, a silent revolution is 
already taking place in the Highlands. But 
when I think of what is still required in the 
way of labour and capital to put new heart 
into wide areas of crofting and hill-farming 
land, all-round applause may have to wait for 
a generation or two. 
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Two African Dances 


Notes and Photographs by J. M. SASSOON 


— 


The dances depicted on these 
and the following two pages are 
those of the Watusst, a tribe 
living in Ruanda-Urundi on the 
eastern border of the Belgian 
Congo. (Above) Watussi dan- 
ces are sometimes preceded by 
an overture of mass drumming 
during which the more expert 
drummers take turns at conduc- 
ting. Then come the dancers, 
elegant and spectacularly tall, 
tossing their manes of colobus 
monkey fur like nervous horses. 
(Below) At the beginning of 
each movement the leader takes 
the first steps and the rest 
follow him. The dancers ad- 
vance, circle and retreat, and 
Stamp and strut, crouch and 
spring to astonishing heights 


All these dancers are members of the N° tore, the corps de ballet 
of the Mwami or king, which in the old feudal Watusst court was 
recruited from chiefs’ sons and given special political and mili- 
tary training. (Below) The dancers watch their seven-foot-tall 
leader demonstrate a step. They themselves measure well over six 
feet and every item of their costumes accentuates their tapering 
physique or has some purpose in the dance. Above the anklets of 
bells they wear printed cotton cloths with bold patterns in red, 
black and white. From their waists hang fringes of hide. The 
crossed chest-belts are of coloured beads and the head-dress of 
white monkey fur is secured by a chinstrap of beads. In the 
left hand they carry a bow and in the right a herdsman’s lance 


The miming in Watussi dancing 1s both stylized and realistic. It 1s miming in its most theatrical form. 
In addition to the traditional war-dances there are steps to convey human qualities such as pride, humility, 
gratitude and conceit. Others simulate the movements of birds. These photographs of different stages 
of a dance illustrate the slender, sinuous grace of the dancers and their almost Oriental hand-movements 


On religious festivals, Watussi chiefs and landowners of Ruanda, 
looking like stately church dignitaries in their brilliantly 
coloured silk and cotton cloaks, assemble to watch the dances 
which, perhaps, they themselves once performed. The Watussi 
are reputed to have come from Ethiopia in the 18th century. 
Driving their beautiful lyre-horned cattle, they eventually 
settled in Ruanda-Urundi where they became the ruling race. 
Many including the Mwami are now Roman Catholics and old 
customs are dying out, so it is encouraging to know that the 
N°’ tore with its repertoire of tribal dancing is being maintained 
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In contrast with the feudal pro- 
fesstonalism of the Watussi, 
Acholi dancing 1s thoroughly de- 
mocratic. To the boys and girls 
of this handsome tribe from the 
West Nile District of Uganda, 
the modern version of the ‘‘Lal- 
oba’”’ or courtship dance is the 
most popular form of recreation. 
(Above) The boys, wearing on 
their backs cardboard labels 
with their own and other init- 
tals cut out, stand in a tightly 
packed circle facing the girls 
who form another on the inside. 
(Left) Dancers who prefer to 
extemporize have plenty of room 
to do so outside the circle 


(Right) The dancing may go on for 
hours though dance-periods usually 
last about twenty minutes and during 
the intervals the various-sized drums 
are tuned up, girls gossip and dancer 
and drummer sometimes change places. 
When anew period begins each teamof 
boys dances opposite a fresh batch of 
girls. Village teams compete; but 
much of the excitement is due to the 
romantic character of the dancing. 
During it, if a boy likes a girl he 
registers approval by seizing her 
hand and shooting it above her head. 
(Below) The boys carry half gourds 
and make a swishing noise by strok- 
ing them with a handful of wires in 
counterpoint to the beat of the drums 


Tales of a Surveyor 


II. Light of the World 


by BRIGADIER MARTIN” HOTIN Eee GiMeG ae Gabere 


Brigadier Hotine, Director of Colonial Surveys and a Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1s well known as a writer and lecturer on scientific surveying. This is the second of a 
series of lighter reminiscences in which he relates some strange experiences in out-of-the-way 
places, visited in the course of his professional career as a military and colonial surveyor 


Matta—meaning I suppose Valletta because 
few of our race ever penetrate much deeper— 
has been described as the land of steps, bells, 
goats and smells. Like most facile generaliza- 
tions, this over-emphasizes some aspects and 
ignores others of more importance, but it is 
true that the bells are more in evidence there 
than they are anywhere in England. 

A certain British subaltern, in an outlying 
part of the garrison, once found them so. He 
disliked being woken so early in the morning 
by the neighbouring church bell, and when 
his orders to stop ringing it had been 
ignored, he shot it down. That happened a 
very long time ago, and the subaltern was 
not representative, even of a less liberally 
minded generation, but the incident is still 
remembered. 

Many years afterwards, the G.S.O.3 and 
I sat in the lumber-room of a hotel, not 
very far off, taking it in turns to rub a piece 
of copper with a cork. One of us would 
rub hard for ten minutes while the other 
added yet another butt to the bucket which 
served as an ash-tray. Cigarettes might 
become a problem unless the weather 
cleared fairly soon, but we were unlikely to 
run out of corks; the excellent wine of the 
country, obtainable nowhere else because it 
would not travel as far as the next island, 
stood at sixpence a bottle. 

We had chosen the lumber-room for our 
dark alchemy because we were also en- 
deavouring to stir the copper into some 
semblance of activity with only fairly dilute 
nitric acid, and we felt there might be some 
limit, not yet encountered, to the forbearance 
of the rural Maltese. The cork was being 
used to capture elusive globules of mercury, 
which we hoped to coax into amalgamating 
with the copper. When, and if, that was 
done, we expected to have a surface on 
which a very thin film of liquid mercury 
would flow evenly to provide the artificial 
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horizon of an astrolabe. We could, of 
course, have a thick film of mercury any 
time we liked, but, we had tried that in a 
gentle breeze, and had found that a slight 
vibration magnified forty times renders a 
reflected star completely invisible. 

Now the astrolabe is a very ancient and 
honourable instrument, but this was a new 
and ultra-modern version, a pure conception 
of its makers as yet untrammelled by the 
caress of a surveyor. When we succeeded in 
getting it to work at all, we intended to try 
it out by measuring astronomically a funda- 
mental latitude and longitude, or origin as 
it is called, for a new survey of the Islands. 

That, of course, was not the whole story. 
A usual way of surveying such a small self- 
contained area is first to measure all the 
angles of a network of triangles so as to fix 
the relative positions and heights of a number 
of points. We had done that, and would 
later use these points to control a survey of 
the intervening detail for the final map. In 
this case, that was to be done from air 
photographs, which is the modern way, and 
at that time the ultra-modern way, of going 
about this end of the business. The whole 
survey has to be scaled and this is done by 
measuring a horizontal length, known as a 
base, between two suitable points of the 
triangulation. We had done that too. To 
orient the survey correctly in relation to true 
North we had also to measure a direction off 
the stars, known as an azimuth, between two 
points of the triangulation. We had not 
done that because there had not been any 
stars. And finally the whole affair has to be 
put in the right position on the Earth—which 
was to be the job of the astrolabe. 

In this case there were certain other 
complications.. Some years before, a party 
of Italian engineers had connected the 
Islands by triangulation with Etna Obser- 
vatory and other points in Sicily. If we 


could find two of their points and accept 
them, we should not have to measure a base, 
origin or azimuth; the Maltese archipelago, 
in a purely technical sense, would then 
become an integral part of Italy—which 
didn’t bother us in the least. Unfortunately, 
only one Italian point was left—the belfry 
of the near-by Cathedral—and that, again 
in a purely technical sense, was a subsidiary 
one which had not been fixed very accurately. 
In the result we were let off nothing, but for 
certain abstruse purposes in the adjustment 
of our own work we badly wanted a com- 
parison between the Italian position of that 
belfry and our own direct fixation. 

Some time before, we had called on the 
Bishop in some trepidation to get permission 
to beacon the belfry. After ten minutes in a 
bleak ante-chamber we had been told that 
His Lordship would receive us in his study. 
This housed a vast number of books in 
reasonable comfort, but the white-wisped, 
wrinkled occupant in no comfort at all; yet 
we felt immediately and completely at ease. 
He sent out for a couple of glasses of the 
local sixpenny, but would have none himself. 
Yes, of course, we might smoke; he regretted 
he had no ash-tray, but the window was 
wide open, and the floor, of bare uneven 
stone, was easy to sweep. And now, in 
impeccable English, in what way could he be 
of any assistance? 

We explained what we wanted to do to the 
campanile of his Cathedral and hastened to 
add that it would not interfere with ringing 
the bells. He vaguely remembered the 
Italian party and was, of course, very willing 
to offer us the same or any other reasonable 
facilities, if for some obscure reason we 
proposed to do their work all over again. 
We said it was hardly a question of that, but 
the necessity arose from certain highly 
technical considerations which would cer- 
tainly be of no interest to His Lordship. 
There we were quite wrong; by the time we 
had answered a string of leading questions, 
he knew as much about it as we did, and 
we were beginning to think that we our- 
selves didn’t know as much as we had thought. 
He remembered too the incident of the shot- 
down bell, but did not hold it against us or 
even against its perpetrator; he did not 
tolerate what the young officer had done, 
but he had a wide tolerance for young 
officers, which we found refreshing. Indeed, 
we gained the impression, which our seniors 
in the Army had sometimes sought to con- 
ceal, that we were not after all the lowest 


known form of life. He bade us go in peace, 
and wished us success. And for some time 
afterwards we did less talking and more 
thinking than usual. 

There were many other likeable types 
around the hotel. The pub-keeper himself 
reminded us irresistibly of G. K. Chesterton, 
who without any doubt would have kept the 
Saracen’s Head at Beaconsfield in much the 
same spirit of warm humanity. He had 
served for many years with the Royal Navy 
and had a tremendous admiration for Naval 
Officers, both individually and collectively, 
but he had views too on other matters which 
are seldom discussed in Gun Rooms and 
Ward Rooms. It was quite true, he said, 
that the British Navy had liberated Malta 
from Napoleon Bonaparte, but the Maltese 
people themselves were not exactly passive 
spectators in that affair. Help afforded by a 
stronger to a weaker ally, who is fighting to 
the last gasp, is perhaps best not described 
as liberation anyway (as we ourselves now 
have reason to know). Ever since, the Navy 
has been of great economic benefit to Malta, 
which in the course of time has come to rely 
more and more on it. But here again there 
is no clear-cut answer to the question: who 
does what and for whom? The pub-keeper 
thought it was a pity to pose such questions 
and thereby depart from the unity of 
purpose of the anti-Napoleonic days. He 
loved his fellow-men—with the possible 
exception of one or two Greeks. 

Then there was the delicately olive-skinned 
Professor, over from Valletta for a few days’ 
rest to read quietly and drink the wines, who 
could charm us for hours with the breadth 
of his culture. At a breath, the dust of 
centuries vanished and the Knights lived 
again; at a touch he would switch to the 
social problems of Malta today, or rather 
yesterday, as it then was, and the next 
moment he was in Australia. Much that 
he said has come true. 

Outside, there had been an _ orderly, 
unimpassioned political meeting, which had 
now dissolved into the hotel bar. The little 
steamer that morning had brought over a 
Political Personage, who had a seat at 
Westminster “in another place’, as the 
Commons call it. He had done a lightning 
tour of the Island, culminating here, and 
was to stay the night. We liked the look of 
him, and the quiet earnestness of his voice, 
and looked forward to a chat later, with the 
hair down. 

But meanwhile we were incarcerated in 
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the lumber-room with a recalcitrant copper 
plate! Our wireless set, de-tuned from its 
proper job of registering time-pips on a tape 
chronograph, blared forth a cacophony of 
pre-swing jazz, liberally laced with an 
indeterminate proportion of plain atmos- 
pherics. Out-of-tune ourselves, we switched 
it off and scrubbed in silence. 

The door opened noiselessly and two 
serious oval faces, one above the other, were 
inserted round it. They belonged to our 
girl-friends, the Professor’s daughters (ayed 
nine and seven). We had been swimming 
with them that morning—an_ill-assorted 
quartette—and they had extracted a promise 
of more funny English bed-time stories. 
The heavens might open and the stars fall, 
but that promise had to be kept. 

The G.S.O.3 had a brainwave. If by any 
remote chance the weather cleared, it would 
take us all our time to get a really accurate 
azimuth, so we should not need the con- 
founded astrolabe that night anyway. More- 
over, the weather wasn’t going to clear; 
sunshine on the blue Mediterranean was a 
complete myth. For days there had not been 
a glint of it, and a glance out of the window 
at the lowering clouds spreading down to the 
horizon in all directions, to say nothing of 
the atmospherics, indicated that it would be 
a miracle if we saw a star that night; why 
not knock off work, flood the copper plate 
with mercury and let it please itself? 

We did that, skilfully avoiding too much 
inquisitiveness from the young ladies, took 
them down to the loggia, ensconced them 
with long drinks sweetened to about the 
consistency of glue, and proceeded to keep 
our promise. Having given them enough to 
set the English mistress back for one day— 
an opinion evidently shared by the duenna 
who had come to restore order—we crept into 
the bar, where an immediate and warm 
welcome awaited us. 

We presented ourselves to the Personage 
who wanted to know almost as much as the 
Bishop, and then left the Professor to vouch 
for our good intentions while Mine Host 
introduced us to the rest of the assembled 
company. The evening floated pleasantly 
past on corks and was far gone by the time we 
took a turn outside to confirm that the 
weather was still no good before we partook 
of more solid sustenance. The night was full 
of stars. 

After some hurried excuses, we loaded up 
our gear and beat it to the azimuth station 
the other side of the campanile. In spite of all 
these days of weary frustration, our trusty 
light-keeper was on the job at his station 
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towards the other end of the Island. His 
lamp—the only light left in that direction— 
was one of those clear, hard, unwavering 
specks of light which are a joy to observe in 
a powerful telescope, and we tied it in to 
star after. star. 

Back at the hotel in the small hours, we 
remembered the copper plate. It had amal- 
gamated itself. We should not need another 
cork for that, but we drew one just the same, 
and considered our programme in case this 
heavenly weather should continue. 

It did continue, and we were hard at it 
all the next day and night. Among other 
matters, we did enough work on the previous 
night’s observations to assure ourselves that 
we knew the answer inside a second. To 
make assurance doubly sure, we decided to 
get a rough check off the sun in daylight; 
something might have shifted, or something 
else might have happened which we could 
not suspect, and we were not going to face 
the unending ridicule of putting the entire 
archipelago in the wrong relation to the 
North Pole. So we sent a messenger to warn 
our light-keeper for duty that afternoon. 

His light seemed much brighter in day- 
light than it had been the night before; 
indeed it was much too bright, but that 
mattered nothing for this purpose. We 
clocked it in to the sun and did a rough 
calculation. Compared with last night’s 
results, its azimuth was well over three 
degrees out. 

We shot it again and again and did a far 
more accurate calculation, but without much 
hope; we had certainly not observed that 
light the night before. But in that case, what 
light had we observed? We set the telescope 
in last night’s direction by calculation and 
looked through it. There was a small 
wayside Calvary in the field of view. As we 
gazed at it in turn, the last of the daylight 
faded and the lamp on the shrine was re- 
kindled, dead on the cross-hairs of the 
telescope. Without any question, it was the 
light we had observed the night before; it 
would always be there, any time we cared 
to look for it. 

We ‘should now have to tie it in to our 
main triangulation, but that would not take 
very long; we would do it at once, as soon 
as we had signalled the truant light-keeper 
to dim his glare to the same proportions. 

All the Islands are now oriented on that 
shrine and firmly attached to the stars. It 
had usually Been so, ever since St Paul was 
shipwrecked there, and who were we to alter 
it? Perhaps in some small way we had 
atoned for the bell. 


Clydeside Journey 


Byatt DENNIS “JONES 


Drivinc down from Beattock Summit on the 
main road from Carlisle I had expected to 
come into beautiful country when we reached 
the Clyde. I was not disappointed. The level- 
floored, winding valley was flanked with 
grass-covered hills that rose gently at first and 
then more steeply to flattened tops. To the 
east their line was unbroken and forbidding, 
but to the west the ground soon became more 
open and varied. 

Totally unexpected, however, was the val- 
ley’s feeling of friendly abundance. It was 
not created by land or vegetation—indeed, 
the first fields we passed, neatly enclosed in 
dry-stone walls, were little better than the 
rough grazing of the surrounding hills—but 
by the wild life and the way everything 
seemed to be living at peace with man. 
Hardly had we crossed the bridge south of 
Crawford when a skylark settled on a road- 
side fence and watched us go by, so close that 
I could almost have picked him up. Later, 
within a few yards of this very busy highway, 
I saw two hares courting among the young 
crops and a lapwing couple proudly parading 
three tiny chicks through the grass. I even 
saw six young rabbits nibbling the short grass 
on the verge while ten-ton lorries rolled by 
less than three feet away. It was useless for 
local folk to tell me I was seeing the district 
at the best time of the year and in unusually 
fine weather. The fanciful idea that life in 
the Garden of Eden must have been some- 
thing like this before man’s degradation 
refused to leave my mind. 

But I wanted to explore the country where 
the Clyde rises, so I turned southward into the 
Lowther Hills. Now the name “Clyde’’ is 
only applied to the stream formed by the 
junction of Daer and Powtrail Waters and 
people disagree about the river’s source. Some 
say it rises, as Clydes Burn, on the Devil’s 
Beef Tub near Beattock Summit, but this little 
stream is clearly among the less important of 
the river’s many tributaries. And as between 
Daer and Powtrail, one glance at their con- 
fluence from the nearby hillside is enough to 
tell you that Daer is the Clyde’s real head- 
water. It was up Daer Valley, therefore, that 
I went. 

Beyond Nunnery (a farm now, with its reli- 
gious associations lost in the past) the trees, 
never very plentiful, began to disappear. The 


valley floor was still flat, but the hills had 
closed in and the fast-flowing stream had a 
purely mountain character. Black-Faced 
ewes, perhaps the hardiest breed of all sheep, 
together with scores of plump and playful 
lambs—it had been an excellent season— 
were grazing along the road. But the most 
surprising. feature of the scene was the din— 
there is no other word for it—made by the 
skylarks which nest in thousands on these 
hills. 

The sheep that thrive here are more 


‘valuable than you might expect. A first-class 


Black-Faced ram will fetch £2000 or more. 
But the real riches of the district lie in the 
shepherds and their families who are almost 
its sole inhabitants. We southerners are apt 
to think of shepherds as a dwindling class 
apart, caring only for sheep and wise only in 
weather-lore. ‘The family with whom I spent 
a day and night were very different. Their 
conversation ranged from Roman remains to 
the 1944 Education Act and from inter- 
national affairs to the techniques of photo- 
graphy. They talked too, with a wit and a 
friendliness towards me, a complete stranger, 
that was wholly charming. And all the while 
their lively nine-year-old daughter was 
worrying me to start teaching her French. 

This was a countryside after my own heart. 
The Lowthers have much more than the 
“quiet beauty” with which the Clyde Val- 
ley Regional Plan credits them. They have 
the dignity, serenity and, I felt, the complete 
wisdom of old age—they are, in fact, among 
the oldest geological formations in Britain— 
and the people who live their lives here 
inevitably take after them. 

For the moment, however, these good folk 
are not alone in their valley. Strangers are 
with them, in hundreds, though few actually 
live there. They came several years ago and 
will stay for several more—until they have 
dammed the river and built a reservoir for 
the new town at East Kilbride. Some people 
lose themselves in admiration for engineering 
schemes of this sort. I, bemused perhaps 
by the ancient hills, could think of nothing 
more moving than a comparison between 
men and beavers. Others are loudly critical 
of the so-called ‘‘destruction of beauty’. But 
what will happen when the dam is completed, 
the valley partially flooded and the strangers 
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gone? The shepherds and their families and 
all the other creatures whose homes have 
been submerged will simply move to new 
quarters higher up the hillsides. Life will go 
on as before, with a new dignity and a new 
beauty added to the valley by the lake. 

I would willingly have stayed longer beside 
the Daer, but my task was to go with the river 
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down to the sea. So back I went to the busy 
main road, through Elvanfoot village, nest- 
ling under the high hills where gold was once 
plentifully mined and where within living 
memory men have successfully ‘washed’ the 
precious grains from Elvan Water, and past 
the turning to Leadhills, once an active 
little lead-mining centre whose industry may 
soon be revived. 

Between Elvanfoot and Crawford the 
character of the valley changes. The rough 
pasture gives way to riverside meadows. Trees 
of many species, resplendent in their varying 
greens, begin to appear in larger numbers. 
Soon, despite the row of sombre hills to the 
east and the loftier but solitary mass of Tinto 
(the name means “hill of fire’) to the west, 
you feel that the river has left the heights be- 
hind. It is no longer a petulant young moun- 
tain burn, but broader and maturer, still fast- 
flowing and shallow but with occasional deep 
pools now, in one of which, on the night of my 
arrival, a twelve-year-old boy was drowned. 

Near Abington the dairying region begins, 
a land of whitewashed stone cottages and 
farms, rich green fields and fine trees, whose 
villages have an air of comfortable and con- 
tented prosperity. On weekdays hereabouts 
the river belongs to the farmers, their Ayr- 
shire cattle and the friendly, graceful, hard- 
working Clydesdale horses—a dwindling race, 
which mechanization is slowly destroying, but 
still bred here and there for show purposes if 
not for work. On Sundays and _ holidays, 
however, its banks take on a different com- 
plexion. First come the fishermen, decanted 
from buses or arriving on motorbikes or on 
foot, complete with line and tackle and tea 
kettle, for tea brewed over a fire of twigs is an 
essential part of the day’s sport. In the after- 
noon the picnickers begin to arrive, on foot 
and on bicycles, in cars and vans and even 
private buses. But they disturb no-one and 
no-one begrudges them their day in the 
Clydeside sun. 

So I went my way through the riverside 
villages from Crawford to Culter till I came 
to the great conundrum of Biggar Gap, a 
mature valley, now dry, but through which 
water once obviously flowed. The Russians 
have boasted of changing the course of a river 
by atomic explosion. Anyone could change 
the Clyde’s course at Biggar by no more 
desperate means than an embankment a few 
feet high. Then the river would flow into the 
Tweed and Glasgow would be ruined. Some 
maintain that Clyde and Tweed were once, 
in fact, united in this way, but that the Clyde 
for some reason suddenly turned west instead 
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In the green and misty uplands where the Clyde rises the shepherd 
reigns supreme and solitary. ‘‘ These rough grazings’’, according to 
the Clyde Valley Regional Plan, “‘may carry one sheep to two acres ; 
the density of the population, with one shepherd looking after 500 
to 600 sheep, may be as low as 3 to 5 persons per square mile. It 
is a countryside, nevertheless, with a quiet beauty of its own” 
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(Above) Lanark, a fine old market town built mainly of local 
stone on a hilltop above the Clyde, is cherished by the Scots 
for its historical associations. William Wallace, for instance, 
was married in the original Old Parish Church, replaced by an 
18th-century building. His statue set on its facade, at the 
bottom of High Street, recalls the heroic past. Today, with 
its up-to-date auction mart, Lanark is an agricultural market- 
centre serving not only Clydesdale but all the Central Lowlands. 
(Opposite) Dairying has for generations been the basic Clydes- 
dale industry, with Ayrshires the universally preferred breed 
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But it 1s for shipbuilding that the Clyde is world-famous. 
Though surrounded by smoke-palled slums, the craftsman’s 
pride 1s intense and everyone within sight stops work to 
watch an important launch, such as that (above) of the cargo 
vessel Windsor from Barclay, Curle’s yard at Whiteinch 


After the smoke and dirt of industry the Clyde’s last stretch is surrounded with mountains, lochs 
and the green of pleasant fields. The Firth of Clyde is one of Britain’s best-known beauty spots 


of east at Biggar. At any rate it wanders about 
like a man uncertain of his route, travelling 
twenty miles in one place to reach a point only 
seven-and-a-half miles away as the crow flies, 
until it finally re-establishes itself on a 
reasonably well-defined course which it seems 
to have ‘borrowed’ from its lovely tributary, 
Douglas Water. 

Just beyond its junction with Douglas 
Water the whole character of the Clyde 
changes abruptly. It plunges into a thickly 
wooded gorge. But I took the main road to 
the ancient burgh of Lanark on its exposed 
plateau 700 feet above sea level. Once the 
home of William Wallace, it was, even before 
his day, an important settlement. Today it 
thrives mainly on agricultural marketing and 
supply and serves the whole Central Low- 
lands, though its once-flourishing textile 
industry still exists. Indeed, the ‘model’ 
workers’ flats built in the late 18th century 
by Robert Owen at New Lanark, down 
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beside the Clyde, are still occupied by men 
and women who work in the mill on the same 
site as Owen’s. I wished, though, that the 
flower-beds shown in the old prints had not 
disappeared. 

From Lanark to Bothwell the orchard 
country stretches. The riverside slopes in 
May are a sea of apple “‘flourish”’ (the local 
word for “‘blossom’’). ‘The strawberry plants 
—so plentiful that one grower told me he takes 
no special precautions against pilfering—are 
being prepared for their summer crops, and 
in the hothouses, cleared of their winter 
chrysanthemums and gladioli, the first toma- 
toes are just beginning to ripen. In some 
places the glass is so extensive that its area is 
measured in acres and it would certainly be 
extended but for prohibitive capital costs. 
I was surprised to discover that strawberries 
flourish in the Clyde Valley, as this stretch of 
the river country is usually called. Yet the 
industry is over 130 years old. 
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The change produced in Clydeside scenery 
by the fruit-growing is obvious. But I found 
a subtler, less apparent change coming over 
the people too. They stood about, children 
and all, staring blankly and dully at the pass- 
ing stranger. I heard groups laughing, for no 
good reason, with silly, undignified shrillness, 
in a way not natural to rural folk. Not all of 
them behaved like this, of course. But enough 
to tell me that industry was exerting its 
demoralizing influence, superficially at least, 
on an excellent breed of men. Sure enough, 
the hall in one village turned out to be not 
a village hall but a Miners’ Institute. I had 
reached the fringe of Lanarkshire’s coal- 
basins, where coal has been dug since the 
14th century, and the edge of the industrial 
area dependent on the coal. 

For the remaining sixteen miles to Glasgow 
the road became drearier and drearier, 
dirtier and dirtier. Beside the river farms and 
fields still predominated, but often on the 
other side of the hedge there rose an ugly 
black “‘bing”’ (called a slagheap in the south) 
or some hideous little 1gth-century pit or fac- 
tory, obviously planned with nothing else in 
mind but naked greed and treating its 
workers worse than animals. 

The approach to Glasgow, past the endless 
smoke-blackened tenements of London Road, 
was the last straw. What stables, I wondered, 
were ever so repulsive? It is easy, I know, to 
say unkind things about Glasgow. In honesty, 
however, they must be set down—and so 
must the good and the pleasant, such as the 
delightful evening I spent at a municipal com- 
munity centre in one of the city’s newer 
suburbs, where a friend of mine is the 
Warden. 

But my stray observations on the present 
should not blind anyone to the fantastic rich- 
ness of Glasgow’s history. In_ prehistoric 
times a fishing village it later became a base 
for the spread of Christianity and was ruled— 
and well ruled—by bishops whose prowess on 
the battlefield was at least as great as their 
skill in the pulpit. Then came trading days, 
culminating in the almost unbelievable period 
of the millionaire “tobacco lords’, when the 
town spun over half of Europe’s tobacco. 
Their demands for return cargoes had already 
stimulated local manufactures and when the 
American War of Independence put paid to 
the tobacco trade they turned their attention 
elsewhere—to the West Indies and the Far 
East. Soon the earliest Clydeside ironworks, 
using local ore and local steel, were springing 
up. When Watt invented a practicable steam 
engine—in Glasgow—he set the town and the 
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whole industrial region usually termed 
““Clydeside” on the road to its present pros- 
perity. Today it manufactures everything 
from locomotives to golf-balls and from 
battleships to chemicals and kilts. 

And behind this story, responsible for much 
of it, is the Clyde, no longer clear and digni- 
fied but muddied and reputedly the most 
battered and badgered river in the world. 
Until nearly 1800 its depth twelve miles below 
Glasgow was still measured in inches. Sea- 
going ships could not sail up to Glasgow until 
the ingenious John Golborne of Chester had 
forced the Clyde to scour out its own bed to 
a depth of over six feet by confining it within 
stone walls and making it more of a canal 
than a river. Since then it has suffered all 
manner of undignified change. When the 
first of the ‘Queens’ was launched, for 
instance, a hundred feet of its bank was sim- 
ply lopped away to make room for the 
gigantic ship. Needless to say, the river is 
horribly polluted by the time it reaches 
Glasgow. Until 1894 it even acted as the 
entire city’s cesspool, carrying untreated 
sewage down to the sea—and at the same 
time on its banks was the world’s greatest 
shipbuilding centre. 

But what of the Clyde below Glasgow? So 
far the river has travelled a hundred miles on 
its varied course. There are nearly sixty 
more to come before it finally reaches the 
open sea. I found this an extraordinary con- 
trast to everything that had gone before. 
What luxuriant variety lay in the estuary! 
To describe it in detail is quite impossible. 
To the north the great sea-lochs penetrate 
like fjords far into the Western Highlands. 
On the opposite bank the towns of Gourock 
and Greenock are cramped uncomfortably 
between shore and steep hillsides. The hide- 
ously overcrowded Vale of Leven stretches 
incongruously between the pleasant port of 
Dumbarton and the grandeur of Loch 
Lomond. You can choose between the rugged 
splendour of the Kyles of Bute, as the straits 
between island and mainland are called, or 
the gentler Ayrshire coast. And all the while 
the varied Clyde shipping plies the blue 
waters of the ever-widening firth. Newly 
built battleships, like sleek greyhounds, under- 
going their trials, trim white-sailed yachts, 
dirty little colliers carrying coal to some out- 
of-the-way Highland village, great liners, 
lighters, dredgers, ferry boats, pleasure steam- 
ers, coasterssand other cargo vessels, pilots’ 
launches—everything imaginable. Truly, I 
decided, the Clyde is a river of variety. And 
it does nothing by halves. 
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Ir was late afternoon, and the heat reflected 
off the bare baked earth was lessened by 
irrigated trees and a blaze of flower-beds 
surrounding a modern building of several 
floors. Within I found well-laid-out research 
rooms. One of these was all but filled with 
stacks of covered glass vessels containing 
cultures of soil micro-organisms, and next to 
it was a biochemical laboratory for the use of 
research workers in the Institute of Zoology 
of Tashkent, the largest city in Central Asia. 
My hosts, mainly of the Uzbek race, discussed 
their work with me through interpreters. 
Their problems at the moment largely con- 
cern increasing the productivity of the Repub- 
lic of Uzbekistan, half of which now is desert. 
But sandy deserts with plenty of sunny days 
a year are the easiest to cultivate if water can 
be supplied. Fertile soil is present in plenty 
in the Kara and Kyzyl Kum, and subsoil 
water can be found below the deserts of 
Central Asia. 

The analysis and mapping of soils over vast 
areas of steppe and desert is part of the pre- 
liminary spadework which is _ preceding 
irrigation and other projects, which will not 
only make much of the desert abundantly 
productive in plants and animals, but will 
influence the climate over an area greater 
than that of Europe, making the tempera- 
tures less extreme, the soil damper and the 
air moister. The Uzbek scientists, with whom 
I exchanged gifts, showed me the part they 
are playing in soil studies and in other fields. 
An oak tree grows readily enough in England, 
but it will not grow in the treeless steppe un- 
less an appropriate micro-organism is added 
to soil; and similar problems concern desert 
plants. The introduction of either trees or 
crop plants into new regions will not succeed 
if the plant lacks an essential symbiotic micro- 
organism; and if a plant is dependent upon 
certain insects for pollination, appropriate 
insects must be introduced with the plants 
into newly irrigated places. 
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I was invited to go to the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1951 to meet scientific col- 
leagues and to see as much as possible of their 
work. A party mainly comprising scientists, 
doctors, a musician, an architect and four 
students were the guests of the Soviet Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries. We were some of the foreign visitors, 
numbering about a thousand, who had been 
entertained by the Soviet Union during the 
year. “‘Where would you like to go, what 
would you like to do?” they asked each of us 
in Moscow, and proceeded to arrange our 
innumerable requests. We had met in Eng- 
land to discuss the outline of our route, and 
among other. objectives Central Asia took a 
high place. 

We were called at 1.45 a.m. in Moscow, 
and flew to Tashkent, with one stop for 
refuelling south of the Ural mountains at 
Aktyubinsk. The well-watered European 
plain with its carpet of vegetation and 
meandering rivers gradually gave place to the 
featureless steppe with its monotonous brown 
colours and escarpments marking the extent 
of soil erosion around each drainage system, 
dry for the most part in summer. For hour 
after hour we looked down upon the begin- 
nings of great changes which are destined to 
transform the steppe. Black stripes surround 
the escarpments, divide farms, and run for 
hundreds of miles along either side of river 
valleys and along north-to-south watersheds. 
Each stripe consists of ploughed land about 
25 to 65 yards in width, and carries lines of 
seeded or seedling trees, each separated by 
low-growing crops, such as rye or clover, 
which keep down the weeds. 

One-fifth of a fifteen-year afforestation 
scheme has been completed. Oak is used to 
initiate the steppe forests because the seed- 
lings rapidly develop deep root-systems in dry 
soil. The trees when grown will mitigate the 
effects of the dry desiccating winds which 
blow from the Central Asian deserts across 
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(Above) An air-photograph of land ploughed preparatory to planting watershed tree-lines (each 65 
yards wide) of oaks on the Kazakhstan Steppes. (Below) Cultivating newly planted shelter-belts 
in the unirrigated semi-desert of West Kazakhstan, where only such trees as tamarisk are suitable 
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“Soviet Union”? 
Kazakhstan and the Ukraine. Snow will be 
held back and melt gradually into the soil, 
both air and soil will become more humid, 
and erosion is being checked. Twenty years 
of research has established successful methods 
of cultivating trees under difficult conditions, 
and an abundance of machinery is employed. 
From the Ukraine to Siberia tree-enclosed 
land yields higher crops than open land. 
The small town of Aktyubinsk, with its 
growing chemical industries and semi-desert 
surroundings, showed a solitary camel on the 
aerodrome, the only camel we were destined 
to see in Central Asia. Modern transport has 
superseded this traditional beast except in 
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rough country. Taking off again we flew on 


for five hours across desert. The curious 
round marks left by dried-up seasonal ponds 
and lakes became larger and more frequent. 
Occasional wells could be seen, but cultiva- 
tion and human habitations disappeared. 
We followed the railway across south-western 
Kazakhstan and along the deeply cut channel 
of the Syr Darya, which carries water from 
the Tien Shan mountains to evaporate in the 
Aral Sea. The Syr Darya and its tributaries 
supply many sirrigation systems, and our 
plane suddenly circled over the huge oasis of 
Tashkent, with its built-up areas, parks, 
suburbs, and farmland. The watercourses 


between crops and along the streets glittered 
in the sun, and the white buildings, trees and 
flowers replaced the desert colours we had 
seen for a thousand miles. 

We were greeted by Uzbek scientists and 
administrative officials who lost no time in 
sitting us down to a banquet. It was late in 
the evening when cars took us several miles 
from our suburban guest-house to one of the 
parks thronged with thousands of people 
enjoying the cool of a Sunday evening. A 
blaze of illuminations, fountains and flowers 
surrounded open-air theatres. A lake carried 
a flotilla of boats; and we visited the children’s 
railway, where boys and girls play with a 
full-sized train connecting two stations in the 
park. The dark-haired, olive-skinned people 
gave us a great welcome, both in the park and 
later in the new Opera House, where a 
magnificent performance of Madame Butterfly 
was being presented in Uzbek. Modern 
buildings in an eastern style are replacing the 
mud-brick dwellings. We saw no squalor or 
disease in this hygienic city for a million and 
a quarter persons, and I saw only three veiled 
women. 

The Central Asian races comprise former 
colonies of Tsarist Russia, conquered with 
difficulty towards the end of the last century, 
and in 1918 less than 2 per cent of these 
people were literate. Many were nomads 
with no written language. Medical services, 
modern industries and technical training 
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were absent. The women lacked all social 
rights and were maintained in harems. The 
earlier history was one of intermittent strife 
for many centuries. Irrigation systems were 
created and plundered, and large canals ex- 
isted as early as the 7th and 8th centuries B.c. 

The struggles of these people have not only 
been against hostile foes but also against a 
changing climate. The Central Asian deserts 
of today have been drying up for a long time,. 
and man has hastened their formation by 
cutting down established trees and bushes, 
whose roots reached the subsoil water. Now 
the Syr Darya and Amu Darya are the only 
rivers which reach the inland Aral Sea. All 
others disappear into the sand. At one time 
a branch of the Amu Darya traversed the 
Turkmenian plain to empty into the Caspian 
Sea. 

In the grd to 4th millenium B.c. much 
more widespread populations lived in the 
present deserts. An archaeological expedition 
in 1937 found rich collections dating back 
5000 years to the Bronze Age; and ruined 
cities, relics of irrigation works and empty 
river valleys now stand in the desert as evi- 
dence of less dry conditions. 

All the boys and girls in Tashkent now go 
to school, where they learn two or three 
languages. The teaching is in Uzbek in most 
of the schools and in the University. The 
women enjoy equal rights with the men; 
Halimova, the Deputy Prime Minister, Mar- 
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Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
A class at Tashkent Agricultural Institute. Forty per cent of Uzbekistan’s agricultural effort 
is devoted to cotton-growing, producing nearly three-quarters of the Soviet Union’s raw supply 


koma, the Deputy Chairman of Communi- 
cations, and Tachenova, Chairman of the 
Educational and Cultural Institute, were 
frequently with us, dressed in European 
clothes and the customary long black plaited 
hair. An Uzbek woman in native dress pre- 
sided at one end of our dinner table set out in 
the fields of a collective farm, and about the 
streets the gay native dresses, worn without 
the black veil and heavy cloak, were as fre- 
quent as European clothes. I visited the 
museums, libraries, galleries of local art, and 
other cultural facilities, which were very 
impressive, as was the excellence of the medi- 
cal institutes and all provisions for children. 
A few fair-haired Russian children could 
usually be found in the créches and kinder- 
gartens along with the dark-haired Asian 
children, sharing the same little tables, or 
tucked up in cots for their afternoon sleep, or 
enjoying the children’s theatres. 

A gathering of many Uzbek scientists 
greeted me in the spacious building accom- 
modating the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, 
established in 1943 to coordinate the activities 
of twenty-three research institutes. These 
men and women explained how their research 
is planned, both to investigate purely scien- 
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tific problems and to develop the produc- 
tivity of the community. I asked to see the 
Zoological Institute and was taken a drive of 
some miles along tree-lined roads, passing 
advertisements for a performance of Othello on 
the way. 

A visit to a large farm near Tashkent 
showed how an increase in crops and in 
animals depends upon the available water for 
irrigation, combined with the application of 
scientific knowledge and study. Here in less 
than twenty years the yields of cotton per 
acre have increased threefold as a result of the 
work of 40 scientists and 200 others in the 
Cotton Institute, where the varieties which I 
saw growing had been created by hybridizing 
the local cotton-plants with those from Egypt 
and elsewhere. High-cropping, disease-resis- 
tant varieties suited to the region have been 
developed, and the perfection of cultural 
procedure has been equally important. Work 
is being done on the production of a salt- 
resistant variety, by treatment before sowing. 
The method should be of great value as more 
extensive areas of desert become irrigated, 
since saline soils may limit agriculture in 
some places. Greatly increased output in 
livestock on this farm has been made possible 
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(Above) A “Cotton Dance’’, performed in Moscow by dancers of the Uzbek S.S.R. State Philharmonic Society, 
and (below) the Rodina Cinema, Tashkent, both illustrate the mixture of indigenous and Western styles 
in Uzbekistan. The ballet costumes and the design of the cinema clearly show this fusion of cultures 
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(Left) In Uzbekistan mechan- 
wcal cotton-pickers can clear 
15 acres each a day. The ripe 
plants are sprayed so that the 
leaves drop off, only the bolls 
remaining ready to be picked. 
(Below) A spinning-shop of the 
Stalin Textile Mills, Tash- 
kent, the biggest textile enter- 
prise in Soviet Central Asia. 


(Opposite) Machines replace 
man-power for making canals 
and dams : a giant walking ex- 
cavator at work. Its size can 
be gauged from the people by 
the bucket which scoops up 18 
cubic yards of earth at a time 
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by flooding intermittently for pasture, 
but an increase in both human and 
livestock populations means a need for 
scientific work on parasites and disease. 
I discussed the fly problems and their 
solution with some of the sixty full-time 
research zoologists in Tashkent; also the 
working out of the life-histories and dis- 
tribution of flat-worm parasites, and of 
the snails which transmit them. 

The importance of mechanization was 
seen on all sides. In the cotton fields 
automatic spraying and picking machines 
were doing the work of thousands of 
hands, and the machines are being made 
in factories in Tashkent. Electric power 
drives tractors as well as modern cotton 
mills, and we saw an immense variety of 
cotton goods being manufactured to sup- 
ply Central Asia. Until recently little 
cotton was spun or woven in Uzbekistan. 
Electric dredgers and silt eliminators are 
used on many of the canals of Uzbekistan, 
and I saw electric irons and other 
domestic appliances in the simple dwell- 
ings of farm-workers. 

Persons of all races with whom I spoke 
in the Soviet Union referred with enthu- 
siasm and pride to their “Great Con- 
struction Projects’. In Asia the Syr 
Darya already supports a heavy drain 
for irrigation, but nearly half of the water 
of the larger Amu Darya will soon be 
diverted across the deserts of Turkmenia. 
A dam across the Amu Darya near its 
mouth on the Aral Sea is being built, 
which will allow the construction of 
about 683 miles of canal to the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. The average daily flow 
on the canal will be 6,500,000,000 
gallons, or about four times that of the 
Thames, but the canal will at times take 
double that flow. Two more dams in 
western Turkmenia, and another 700 
miles of branch canals, will irrigate about 
20,000,000 acres of desert. On this land 
will be grown two crops of wheat a year, 
cotton, fruit, plants furnishing essential 
oils, and fodder for karakul sheep and 
horses. 

Such projects, to be completed by 
1957, have required years of detailed 
preliminary study and experiment. For 
over a hundred years men have dreamed 
of making the deserts bloom once more. 
I talked with geologists and zoologists 
who had just returned from work at an 
experimental base in the Kara Kalpak, 
where 300 scientists were stationed in the 
summer of 1951. A railway line and a 
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(Above) The engine-room of a 
Russian-built walking excav- 
ator, luke the inside of a ship, 
gives further evidence of the size 
of these enormous machines. 
Four of its crew of seventeen are 
engineers. It 1s only by the 
use of such machines that vast 
construction projects can be 
completed within a few years. 
(Left) A 20-cubic-yard bucket 
of a giant excavator under 
construction at an industrial 
machinery works in the Ukraine 


‘Soviet Union” 
(Above) A high-powered suction dredger being used on the construction of the Tsimlyanskaya dam on the 
River Don. Similar dredgers are in use in Central Asia. The drill (below) drives the sludge towards 
the suction-head of the dredger which is then able to convey it by pipe for a distance of up to two miles 
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feed canal had already been built to this 
point. 

A large-scale photographic survey was 
being made from the air, which will enable 
building material to be located and the exact 
route for the canal to be chosen. The middle 
third of the canal will utilize the dried-up bed 
of the Uzboi river, now many feet thick in 
salt. Seepage from the canal is to be checked 
by clay, not only to prevent excessive water 
loss, but also to prevent raising of saline sub- 
soil waters to levels which would be harmful 
to crops. Geological field-parties of about 
fifteen men are drilling and determining the 
salinity and rates of movement of subsoil 
water. 

Shifting sand is being controlled in many 
ways, and must be kept out of the canal and 
off reclaimed land, and crops must be 
shielded from desert winds of hurricane force. 
It is planned to plant about 1,250,000 acres of 
trees and bushes along the canal and around 
the irrigated land, but unlike the steppe 
forests, the desert trees must be watered, as in 
the oases. We saw how well poplar grows 
round the fields of ‘Tashkent, and the Black 
Saxaul will be extensively planted, besides 
sand-fixing vegetation. Agronomists are 
selecting the most suitable grasses to be grown 
on the new meadows, which will be flooded 
for from one to three months. 

Twenty-two expeditions of botanists, zoo- 
logists and soil experts were at work in the 
Kara Kum desert last summer. The parties 
of from twelve to twenty persons comprised 
workers from all over the Soviet Union, be- 
sides those from the young Academies of 
Sciences and Universities of the Central 
Asian states. I saw some of the expedition 
material being worked out in laboratories in 
Tashkent. Seeds of plants wanted for the new 
forests and meadows are being collected, and 
detailed surveys made of the native plants 
and animals. A look-out is kept for wild 
varieties that can be turned to economic use, 
as were the two rubber-bearing ‘dandelions? 
found in the Tien Shan mountains in 1930 
and 1931. These two species of plants now 
provide the major commercial rubber crop of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Ecological studies are stressed, and the 
potential rodent and insect pests of the new 
areas to be cultivated are being studied, so 
that any enormous increase in pests which 
may result from the altered balance of nature 
can be dealt with. Life-cycles of parasites are 
being elucidated. My impression of the work 
on hand was that it will give the information 
required for the unprecedented. development 
of the country, and will greatly increase bio- 
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logical knowledge in general. 

The dams across the new canal and the 
Amu Darya will not only provide power for 
agriculture and the maintenance of the canals, 
and for pumping water onto the land, but 
will also facilitate the industrial development 
of Turkmenia and its rich mineral resources. 

The deflection of so much water onto the 
land will inevitably lead to a lowering in 
level of the Aral Sea. This is welcomed up to 
a point because a reduction in subsoil water 
levels will make available large tracts of the 
fertile delta of the Amu Darya for cultivation. 

The realization of projects of this kind, 
which in scale approach those of natural 
forces, is being carried out by mechanized 
navvying on a tremendous scale. I saw 
the giant excavators which dig 18 cubic yards 
of soil and dump them 130 yards away every 
minute. The machines are each manned by 
a crew of about fifteen, including engineers, 
and a construction site may show nothing but 
half-a-dozen ‘‘walking excavators” instead of 
thousands of toiling men. 

Half of the excavation needed for the great 
projects in Central Asia and elsewhere is 
being done by means of water. A drill, work- 
ing to a depth of seventy feet, or horizontally 
forwards in the formation of a canal, drives 
earth mixed with water to a suction head 
which removes up to 1000 cubic yards of this 
sludge an hour. The earth is conveyed by 
pipe for distances up to two miles, and run 
either into a waste heap or a dam. Concrete 
is also made in automatic mobile factories. 
By these and other means earthwork sixteen 
times as great as that needed for the Panama 
Canal is to be accomplished before 1957. The 
production of the necessary equipment in 
abundance is, in its turn, dependent upon the 
present degree of industrial advancement, as 
I saw in the enterprises which I visited. 

The anticipated output of food from the 
whole of the irrigation projects of both steppe 
and desert should feed 100,000,000 people. 
A great area of desert will soon become pro- 
ductive, but a greater area still will remain 
unwatered. The latter is the subject of long- 
term projects now keenly discussed both in 
Moscow and Tashkent. 

The wide control now being taken over the 
factors which limit animal and plant life is the 
result of detailed scientific work in many 
fields, ranging from ecological studies to the 
movements of subterranean waters and to the 
properties of alloys. But it is the integration 
of this work, together with principles of 
cooperative development of the land, that is © 
furnishing an outstanding example of what | 
can be done for the benefit of mankind. 


